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The “‘Speedway”’ Scout 


A “Speedway” Suggestion 


IF you contemplate the purchase of a house boat or 
fishing boat for Florida service—let us know your 
requirements now. 


“Speedway” products include: Steam Yachts, Cruisers, 
House Boats, Yacht Tenders, Runabouts, Steam Engines, 
Steam Boilers, Electric Sets, Alcohol Stoves and the 
famous “Speedway” Gasoline Motors. 


The name “Speedway” on a product can mean but one 
thing—the best of its kind. 
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Gas Engine & Power Company and 
Charles L. Seabury & Co., Consolidated 


Launch Dept. D. Morris Heights, New York City 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS G I E.; { O VV & O RES Telephone, 4673 Broad 
ENGINEERS Cable Address 
YACHT BROKERS A. B. C. Code 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Crogie, New York 
We can offer any yacht available for purchase or charter. 


——— 
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N2: 4717- FOR SALE.—High class 98 foot twin screw modern motor yacht 7.2 ft TO. 4394—FOR SALE.—Seagoing cruising motor yacht, 95x 18x 6 ft. draught Speed 
+‘ beam, 5.6 ft. draught. Fine accommodations. Well arranged. Speed up to 16 miles 4 14 miles. Substantial construction. Fine condition throughout Must be seen to be 
appreciated. 











on : . . . TO. 156—FOR SALE.—Low price. Steel steam yacht 158 x 22x 10 ft. draught Speed 
ite . . . , 7 ae ee ; am —L ‘ yac x 22; al t 
N* - 1750--FOR SALE. Finest 160-ft. twin screw steel steam yacht available sper * up to14knots. Wellfound. Has always had the best of care. Fine accommodation, 
4 up to 17 knots. 5 staterooms 2 bathrooms. Deck dining saloon and social hall Good seaboat 


4-1 condition throughout. To be delivered in commission 








N°: 5065—SALE OR CHARTER. -Unusually fine 108-ft. flush deck motor yacht. A-1 TO. 5426—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Practically new twin screw cruising motor 
+‘ seaboat. Speed 16 to 17 miles. Excellent accommodations. Fine condition through- + yacht 85 x 16.6 x 3.6 ft. Two 6 cylinder engines hree double staterooms; bath 
put. room Large saloon Every convenience. Speed 14 miles 








’ 
N‘ ). 4834—-SALE OR CHARTER.—Auxiliary steam yacht, TO. 10388—SALE OR CHARTER.—Flush deck auxiliary 
- ~ ‘ ‘ > . + Ee 3 » 5 a5 } . tht Lawley 

- : . 162x120x28x16 ft. draught. Steel construction keel schooner, 95x 65x 19.6 x 9.6 ft. draug 
N°: 4849—-FOR SALE—High class 41-ft. water-line _— ai ; “i ‘ nit ei construction. New 60 H. P. 6-cylinder motor. New Ratse; 
4 modern fast cruising sloop; double stateroom; large Exceptionally fine accommodations All conveniences for sails New electric light plant. Will be delivered in A-1 


saloon; twotoilets. Well found. Fine condition. offshore or coastwise cruising condition. Reasonable. 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free 
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NAVAL » 
TELEPHONES 
1375 Broad 


ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS = 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY eielantanes 


CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATING TYPES AND SIZES OF YACHTS WE HAVE FOR SALE WILL BE MAILED ON APPLICATION 














N?. 84—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Handsome, fast ae a 
+ 190 ft. steam yacht. Speed up to 18 knots. Splendid { : ee JO. 2428—FOR SALE.—Attractive gasoline « 
accommodations. For full particulars apply to Cox & 4 14x 4.6 ft. Built by well known firm 
Stevens, 15 William St., New York. NO: 2782—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Fast. twin miles. Sterling motor. Dining saloon ¢ 

+N screw power yacht, 99x 14x 4.6 ft. Speed up to 19 | two double staterooms and bath aft 

miles. Large dining saloon forward; three staterooms, bath William St., New York 

etc., aft. Adapted for ferry service or general cruising 

Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 


N2: 2100—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Modern twin 
screw gasoline houseboat, 95x 19x3.3 ft. Speed 13-14 
miles; two 100 H. P. motors. Large social hall on deck. 
Dining saloon, 4 double staterooms, bath, etc. Very de- % ; 
sirable craft. Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York. ‘se - 
TO. 2025—FOR SALE,—S83 ft. Lawley built power , 
TO. 573—FOR SALE.—Twin screw power yacht, 90x + Speed up to 15 miles. Large saloon, two double 
4 14.6 x 3.2 ft. Speed 11 miles. Large accommodations rooms, bath. two toilets, et« n commission 
include dining and main saloons, three staterooms, bath, two | Stevens, 15 William St., New York 
toilets, etc. Very economical to operate. Also adapted for 
Florida waters. Bargain for early disposal. Cox & Stevens 
15 William St., New York. 





iia 8 
+ op a Neh 


TO. 1279—OFFER WANTED.—Modern _twin-screw 
4 cruising power yacht, 98 x 16x 5.6 ft. Speed 13 miles; . 
two 75-90 H. P. 6-cylinder Standard motors. Large deck _ ——- ° 
dining’ saloon, four staterooms, main saloon, bath, two = ; re ar TO. 1470—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Particular 
toilets, etc., aft. Handsomely finished and furnished . . 4N desirable day cruiser, 67 x 10x 3.7 ft. Speed up to 1! 
Special opportunity. Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New : , miles. Stateroom, separate galley, et« In 
fork. N2: 363—FOR SALE OR CHARTER. Most attractive Bargain for prompt disposal. Cox & Steven 

houseboat of large size; luxuriously furnished; all con- | St New York : . 
veniences; must be seen to be appreciated. Cox & Stevens 
15 William St., New York 


TO. 3200—FOR CHARTER.—65-ft. modern gasoline 

& houseboat; speed, 10 miles. Main saloon, five state 
rooms, bath and two toilets, besides saloon on deck. Terms 
attractive. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 


is 


RS ae 
TO. 176. For Charter or Sale—Keel auxiliary schooner 
N ©. 2053—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.- Bridge deck 4+‘ yacht; 95 x 68x20-5 x 10 ft. Excellent accommodations N . 2531.—The most desirable auxiliary yawl 
+N cruiser, 56x 11x3.6 ft. 35-45 H. P. 20th Century motor Speed under power 74 miles; electric lights, etc. Handsomely available. Splendid accommodation 
speed 11 miles. Stateroom, saloon, galley, etc. Price finished and furnished. Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New particulars apply, Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street. 
reasonable. Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York York. i 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 


York. 





Its service is absolutely free. 
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WILLIAM GARDNER @& CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS, MARINE ENGINEERS AND YACHT BROKERS 
Telephone Cal 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Cable, Address 


3585 Rector 
WE HAVE A COMPLETE LIST OF YACHTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE AND 
CHARTER. PLANS, PHOTOS AND FULL PARTICULARS FURNISHED ON REQUEST 





TO. 1704.—Modern power yacht, 98 x 16, built 1911; speed 14-16 miles, two 125 H. P. 
+‘ Standard engines. Five owner's staterooms, etc. Attractive price. Apply William ! 
Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 





TO. 155—SALE—CHARTER.—Fast, steel steam yacht, 190 ft. long; owner's on-deck 
4 stateroom; handsome guests’ quarters, baths, et« Low figure Plans and details 
from William Gardner & Co., No. 1 Broadway, New York 








TO. 2179—Attractive, twin-screw cruiser, 83x16.6, practically new; 3 staterooms, bath N‘ ). 1586—FOR CHARTER.—Gasolene yacht, 106 x 13.6 ft., large 6 cylinder Standard 
N and toilet: two saloons, et . - motor, speed 13 knots; 4 double staterooms, et Apply William Gardner & ( l 
seat ae is ~ : Broadway, New York 





TO. 2007.—Able Auxiliary Schooner, flush deck type 





4N 87 x 65 x 18.5x 12 ft. Murray & Tregurtha motor O. 1847.—Fast cruiser, 52 x 8.9,Six cylinder Sterling N2: 1367.—Modern bridge deck cruiser, 60 x 11.6 ft 
For plans, et Applv Wm. Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway Speed 15 miles. 4 best construction, new 50-65 H. P. Speedway motor 
New Yor - : : : installed 1914 











TO. 442—SALE—CHARTER.—Steel steam houseboat, twin screw, 116 x 21 ft.; music 
- room, dining room, 4 large staterooms, 3 bathrooms, et Full details from William 
Gardner & Co., No. 1 Broadway, New York 


TO. 1791.—Cabin cruiser, 43 x 10 ft., Standard motor, just overahuled incident to putting 
4 into commission. For partieulars apply William Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New York 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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wavacancurrects  TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE __ manixe msunance 


ENGINEERS 52 PINE STREET - NEW YORK CITY a 


YACHT BROKERS TELEPHONE, JOHN 4510 
OFFER FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING YACHTS, A NUMBER OF WHICH ARE AVAILABLE FOR CHARTER 
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N2; 7674—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Flush deck cruiser, 75x 70x 17.6 x 3.8 ft 
draught. Two 30 H.P. 20th Century motors. Speed Ky Two Stvtorooms 
r J oO x Crane, 52 Pine St., 
is NO. 8343-FOR CHARTER.—Raised deck cruiser 60x 12.8x 3.6 ft. 20th Century lecge nan gE ag bathroom. Full particulars from Tams, Lemoine & 
4‘ motor. Speed 11 miles. Three staterooms. Large deck dining saloon, bathroom, ; : 
3 W. C.'s maid's room, galley, engine room and crews’ quarters. Plans, photographs, etc. 
from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York. 











TO. 8463—FOR SALE.—Most desirable raised deck cruiser of her size available 76x69.6 







I yO. 1871.—Modern houseboat cruiser, 95 x 19.3 x 3.6 ft. draught. Built 1912. Two 100 iN x 12.1x4 ft. draught. Built by Lawley in 1912. 2 very attractive staterooms, large 

H. P. motors; speed 15 miles. 4 double staterooms. dining saloon, social hall, bath- bath and dressing room, 2 owner's W. C.s.; large deck dining saloon. Entirely refinished 
room; lighted by electricity and heated by hot water. Full information from Tams, Le- and refurnished in 1914. Hull, machinery and equipment in the best possible shape. Full 
moine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York City. | data from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York. 














’ } ’ Marine Insurance 
Tel. Cortlandt {3171 oy AN] LEY MM. SEAMA British Correspondent 
YACHT BROKER 
220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (Established 1900) Cable ‘*‘Huntsea.’’ New York, N. Y. 
We have an exceptionally large list of first class yachts of every size and type for Sale and Charter. Full details 
mailed immediately upon receipt of requirements. 
We publish the only illustrated list of its kind. Free to buyers. 






























FOR SALE.—Auxiliary raised deck launch, 37.4 ft. overall, 28.6 ft. waterline, 9.10. ft. beam, 4.6 ft. 
draught. Designed by Fred Lawley and built by George Lawley & Son Corporation at South Boston, 
Mass., in 1909. Equipped with a 20-25 H. P. Blount and Lovell 
motor in 1912, thoroughly overhauled and in perfect condition. 
Speed 844 miles under power alone. 3,000 pounds outside lead 





ballast, 900 pounds inside ballast. Centreboard houses entirely 
under cabin floor. Sails made by Cousens and Pratt in 1914, 650 eid 
square feet in area. Cabin has full headroom and is finished in 





butternut. Two extension transom berths making very wide 
beds. Berth for man forward, toilet, wide dresser, with a sink, 





large refrigerator, dish locker, etc., 9 ft. watertight cockpit, 75 
gallon gasolene tanks giving a cruising radius of 350 miles under 





power alone. In the center of cockpit is a mahogany box hatch 
which covers the motor, sheltering it from spray and rain and serving 
asa seat. Watertight bulkhead separates the engine compartment O. 392—FOR SALE.—Very able power yacht; 92 x 13 x 

4.2 ft. Speed 13-14 miles, 105 H. P. 6 cylinder 20th 
Century motor. Electric lights. Accommodations in 
clude large main saloon with two transom berths, two double 
is constructed in the usual high grade Lawley manner. staterooms, bath and two toilets, etc. Interior finish ma 
hogany throughout. Unusually large deck space. In ex- 
cellent condition throughout; always had best of care. Equip- 
applying to HOLLIS BURGESS Yacht Agency, 15 Exchange | ment complete including power tender and dinghy Avail- 
Street, Boston, Mass. able at attractive figure. Apply to Cox & Stevens, 14 

William Street, New York. 





from the cabin. Deck trimmings and fittings throughout all 
mahogany. This is one of the best single handers ever built and 


May be seen in commission near New Bedford, Mass., by 








Consylt YACHITING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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FRANK BOWNE JONES, - 


29 BROADWAY Telephone, Rector 3890 NEW YORK 


High-class yachts of all types for sale and charter 


Yacht Agent 


Let me know your requirements 














FOR SALE.—Aux. C. B. schooner 
vacht ‘improved  bugeve rig); 
built 1910; 81 ft. 0.a., 65 ft. w. L.; 
20 ft. beam; 4.7 ft. draught; 54 
tons gross: flush deck; fu!l head 
room; 3 staterooms and 2 berths 
in cabin, transoms berth 3 more; 
large saloon; extra large galley. 
Designers, Bowes & Watts; sails by 
Wilson & Silsby; engine, Trenton 
Engine Co., t-cyl., 4-cycle, 40 H.P., 


drives boat 8 miles per hour. 
Easily handled with crew of 3. 
Roomiest boat of her tonnage 


ifloat and inexpensive to operate 
ind maintain. Splendid sea boat; 
has cruised from Mt. Desert to 
Tampa, Fla., and to Cuba in all 
weather. Immediate delivery. 
Could be put in commission in 10 





days for small expense. Very 
complete equipment. Inspectable 
in Basin Corinthian Yacht Club, 


Essington, Pa., 9 miles from Phila- 
delphia, easily reached. Full - 

phia, easily reached. Full par 
ticulars, cabin plans, photos, on 
application to owner, George E. 


HOLIDAYS AFLOAT 


FOR HIRE: 34-ft. cruiser. Every comfort for 3 or 4 
ladies or gentlemen living aboard for long or short cruises 
River, bay, Long Island Sound, or anywhere Experienced 
captain. Cheapest, jolliest vacation possible. $50 a week. 
Special day parties, Sandy Hook, Shrewsbury River, etc. 
$10.00. Limit 10 persons. Engage dates now 


CAPT. PEARSON 


Kills, Staten Island, N. Y 


Bartol, 220 


Great 





TO. 123 FOR SALE 
OR CHARTER. 

Twin screw steam house- 
boat, 116 x 21 x 4.6ft. 
Speed 10 knots. 
rooms. Main saloon, 14x 
16. Musi 
room in deckhouse. One 
of the appointed 
Eco 


nomical to operate. Very 


~ 


5 state- 
4 bathrooms. 


finest 
boats available. 


completely found. Gic 
low & Orr, 52 Broadway, 


New York City. 


POR SALE. Che best 
52-ft. motor boat on 
the Atlantic coast, 11.6 


ft. beam, 3.10 ft. draught. 
Built in 1912 and in abso- 
lutely condition. 


45 H. P. 


Century motor. 


pertect 
4-cylinder, 20th 
Roomy 
cabin and_= stateroom. 
Paneled mahogany finish 
throughout. Complete 
electric lighting 


May be seen in Boston by 


system. 


applying to Hollis Bur- 


gess Yacht Agency, 15 
Exchange st. Boston, 
Mass. 











The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE.—Up-to-date 23-ft. motor speed 
boat, equipped with 32 H. P., 4-cylinder engine 
Has just been thoroughly overhauled and made 
like 
offer. Inspectable at boat shop of D. B. Camp- 
bell, Port Jefferson, L. I., 


new. Owner will consider any reasonable 


or address H. Crosby, 


2405 Park Row Building, New York City. 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 








RICE STOCK MOTOR BOATS.—16-ft Speed Boats; 
19-ft. Runabouts; 22-ft. Auto Boats. State type interested 
in. Catalogue on request Above cut shows 19-ft. Run 
about. Rice Brothers Company. East Boothbay. M« 





TO. 8230 The only 60-ft. twin screw express cruis2r 
~ type tor sale Built 1915. Speed 30 miles per ho 
Full particulars from Stanley M. Seaman, 220 Broadway 





New York 








FOR SALE 





Herreshoff Buzzard’s Bay 30-Footer 


5 ft 
Guaranteed sound as a 


Dimensions, 46 ft. 6in. x 30 ft. x 10 ft. 10 in. x 4 in 
Craft has new Ratsey Sails 
bell and in tip-top condition 

She has full cruising and racing equipment, including 
tender. 


Address, W. H. Hackett 


New Haven 


Room 314, Washington 


Building Conn 











Why not Kyanize your 


Yacht? See page 337 


Its service is absolutely free 












BOWES & MOWER 
Naval ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 


Yacut 
Offices. Lafayette Buildi Chestout M pith Sts., 
Pa. Cable 


Rell ‘Phone. Philadelp 





FREDERICK K. LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. 4859 Rector 


YACHTING 





Harry W. Sanford 
YACHT BROKER 
500 FIFTH AVE., at 42d St.N. Y. 


Telephone 6119 Bryant 


High class sail and power yachts for 
sale andcharter. I will be pleased to 
offer my services to those interested 
in the purchase, sale or charter of 
any type of yacht. 








Tel. Lombard 2289 
Nava) Architect and Enginee: 
8 CHESTNUT STREET 






JUNE, 1016 














Cable Add. “ Murws:’ 


J. MURRAY WATT 

Yacht and Vessel Broker 
Offices: 807-808 BROWN BROS BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA. 








GEORGE OWEN 


MARINE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Vachts and Vessels of all Sizes Designed and Con- 
struction Supervised. Estimates Furnished for all 
Types of Marine Craft and Machinery. 
NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Newton North 1213-M and 899-M 











ARTHUR BINNEY 
NAVAL ARCHITECT AND YACHT BROKBR 
70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agent—STANDARD MARINE MOTOR 
COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE CO.’S 
SAFETY STORAGE SYSTEM 








JOHN G. ALDEN 
YACHT BROKER and NAVAL ARCHITECT 


rom. List of All Types of Yachts For Sale or 
Charter. Designs Furnished for Cruising and 
Racing Craft 


Telephone, Fort Hill 2483 
| 131 STATE STREET, BOSTON 





SWASEY, RAYMOND & PAGE, INC. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


Boston Mass. 





—<—_—_— 














FOR SALE 









N2: 3448.—For sale at low price or will charter for the7sea- 
son, 111 ft. twin screw express steam yacht; speed up to 


20 knots. Good accommodations for a boat of this type. 
Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City. 








. 


HERRESHOFF RACING AND CRUISING SLOOP.— 
Dimensions: Length, o.a., 42.3 ft.; lL.w-.l. 28.4 ft.; beam, 9.4 
ft.; draught, 4.2 ft. About 4% tons lead outside. Herres- 
hoff’s best construction. Oak keel, steam bent oak tim- 
bers, double planked mahogany, copper fastened. Built in 
1902. Is tight and in fine condition. One of the greatest 
prize winners afloat. Will wiz more than her share of priz«s 
in the Interclub Class Boston or Handicap Class of Long 
pfane Sound next Summer. Location, Manhasset Bay 
Will consider offer. Room 
New York City. 


Y.. . Port Washington, L. I. 
12 '30 Church St., 


F. Ss. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


Naval Architect =< Yacht Builder 


LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 








MORGAN BARNEY 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Plans and specifications furnished for cruising 
yachts of all descriptions. 


29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 


15 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1275 Broad 











Consylt YACHTING’S Information Department on 





Fes SALE. 


steerer, 
vanized iron air tanks, copper gasoline tank; 
ready 
skiff, 
used only one season; 
Address 
Building, Denver, 













+ 


cabin sleeping four comfortably; 


li 
N 


pe 


boat, 20 ft.; Chas. 
cruising cabin, bronz 
iron ballast, 


Cape cat 
ample 
wheel, cast 


Crosby make; 
mahogany gal- 
hull 
mushroom. mooring anchor; 
All in first class condition; 
now on Massachusetts coast. 
Skinner, 1002 Gas and Electric 
Coiorado., 


engine; 
etc. 


for 
cushions, 


J. D. 











and desirable cruiser 
Built 
Large 
Electric 


TO. 2990 
(Seabright 
914. 30-50 H 


FOR Very able 
skiff), 41x108x2.6 ft. 
P. Sterling motor; speed 914 


SALE.- 


draught 
miles 
toilet, galley, etc 
condition 

Further 
New York 


ghts. Complete equipment. In first-class 


fust be seen to be appreciated. Price attractive 


15 William St 


articulars from Cox & Stevens, 
N°: 4960—FOR SALE OR CHAR 
“*‘ TER.—For the entire season or 


any part of it, 49-ft. waterline auxiliary 
schooner yacht, 62 ft. overall, 14 ft 
2 in. beam, 7 ft. 6 in. draught Built 
1904 on the lines of a Gloucester fishing 
vessel, the ablest type of cruiser known 
Heavily built, large forecastle. Very 
large cabin with three double staterooms 
and transoms in front, four double berths 


in cabin. Two Knox motors undet 
cockpit, which can drive her 8 miles an 
hour under power alone. 7 ft. head 
room; big toilet room. Shipmate range 
New suit of cross-cut sails last season 
Carries three boats on davits, one a 
power tender. Khaki covers for sail 
and hatches. Everything both above 


and below decks in first-class condition 








=~ This yacht has cruised to Labrador and 
all along the Atlantic Coast, and is fit 
to sail around the world if desired. Can 


be chartered or purchased at a reasonable 
figure. Canvas cover and frame for 
Winter laying-up. Inspectable in Boston 
by applying to Gielow & Orr, 52 Broad 
way, N. Y., or to any New York or 
Boston broker. 


Why not Ryanize your Yacht? See page 337 


any of your problems. 





Its service is absolutely free. 
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Racing Calendar 
June 


Atlantic Y. C. (Seagate, L. I.) 
Pacific Motor Boat Club (Belvedere, Cal.) 
Yachtsmen’s Club of Philadelphia. First 
club race. 

10o—Corinthian Y. C., at Marblehead. 


io—Bensonhurst Y. C Championship 
race. 

i6—Los Angeles M. B. C. Moonlight 
cruise 


Eighth annual race of the New York 
M. B. ¢ New York to Albany and 


return. 

Boston Y. C. at Hull. 

Pacific M. B. C. Cruise to Paradise 
Grove. 


N.B. Y.R. A. R: I. Y.C. Regatta. 
24—Eastern Y. C., at Marble- 
head. 
24—N. Y. Athletic Club. An- 
nual rate, New Rochelle 


* to Bla#k Island. 







y 
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“igi \ddress 411 communications t 

\\ Outing ishing Company, 141 

_ i4 Wes# 36th Street, New York 

City \Bert Britt, President; P. K 

Lowndef, Treasurer; Herbert I 

Stone, f Secretary Entered at the 

Post Mfice at New York City as 
Secogd-Class Matter 


EF ROPEAN AGENTS The In 
tergfational News Co., London and 
L@pzig Price 15c. a copy, $1.75 a 
yéat Foreign Postage $1 a year 
Published monthly. Copyright/1916, 
I Outing Publishing ¢ ’ + 








24—Gravesend Bay Y. Champion races 

25-30—Interclub cruise, Long Island Section A. P 
B. A. and Yacht Racing Association of 
Long Island Sound 


July 

1—Narragansett Bay Yacht Racing Associatio 

1—Corinthian Y. C., at Marblehead 

1—Rhode Island Y. C 

and power craft 

2—Los Angeles M B. C. Chailenge races 

2—Pacific M. B. C. (Belvedere, Cal Cruise 
to Petaluma drawbridge. 

4—Eastern Y C, at Marblehead 

4—Larchmont Y. ¢ Annual regatta 

4—Pacific M. B. C. Annual regatta 

4, 5, 6—Mississippi Valley P. B. A. Regatta at 
St. Paul 

&—Corinthian Y. C., at Marblehead 

8—West End Yacht Club (New York) 

Ss Holly Beach M Cc First race of South 
Jersey Yacht Racing Association 

8—N. B. Y. R. A. 

S—Edgewood Y. C. (Edgewood. R. I.). Open- 
ing day 

12, 13, 14, 15—Portland Power Boat Association 
Annual cruise to Bostor 

15—Manchester Y. C., at Manchester 


100 mile race, sailing 


15—TIrenton Y. C. (Trenton, N. J.) Annual 
races 

15—Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay. Championships 

15-22—Boston Y. (¢ Cruise 

16—Joint races, Pacific M. B. C. and Los An 


geles M. B. ( 

16-22—Interlake Yachting Association. Regatta 
at Put-in-Bay, Ohio 

15, 17, 1&8—Thousand Islands Y. C. Cup races, 
hydroplanes 

22—N. B. Y. R. A. Fall River Y.C. Regatta 

22—J. Stuart Blackton trophy race, New York to 
Boston 

22—Delaware River Yacht League Outin: 

29—Eastern Y. C., at Marblehead 

30— Pacific M. B. C. (Belvedere, Cal.) 

30—Los Angeles M. B. ( 

30—Yacht Racing Association of Gravesend Bay 

31—Delaware River Y. R. Association. Squadron 
race, Salem to Cape May 

31—Quincy cup challenge 


Squadron cruise 


LONG ISLAND SOUND RACING SCHEDULI 
Che schedule of races of the Yacht Racing As 
sociation of Long Island Sound for the season 
follows 
May 30, Harlem Y. C., annual; June 3, Knick- 
erbocker Y. C., annual; 10, Manhasset Bay Y. C 
annual; 17, Larchmont Y, C., spring: 23, Seawan 


haka-Corinthian Y. C., special; 24, Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Y. C., spring; New York A. C., Block 
Island race; 25-31, interclub cruise. July 1, New 


’ 


Rochelle Y. C., annual; 3, American Y. C., annual ; 
4, Larchmont Y. C., annual; 8, Riverside Y. C., an 


nual; Oriental Y. C., annual: 15-22, Larchmont 
Y.C., race week; 30, Indian Harbor Y. C., annual 
August 5, Huguenot Y. C., annual: 12, Horse- 
shoe Harbor Y. C..annual: 19, Stamford Y. C 
annual: Hempstead Harbor Club, special; 26, New 
Rochelle Y. C., summer: Harlem Y. C., Stratford 
Shoal race: 28, 29, 30, Indian Harbor Y. Man 


hasset cup races. September Seawanhaka-Co 
rinthian Y. C., special: 2, Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Y. C., annual; 4, Larchmont Y. C., fall; Sachem’s 
Head Y. C., annual; Norwalk Y. C., annual; 9, In- 


dian Harbor Y. C., fall; 16, Manhasset Bay Y. C, 
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“AT THE CLOSE OF A PERFECT DAY.” A SNUG COVE AMONG THE ISLANDS OF CASCO BAY 
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WHERE LAKE CHAMPLAIN STRETCHES 


NORTHWARD AS FAR AS THE EYE CAN SEE AND THE 


ADIRONDACKS RISE 


FROM THE WATER'S EDGI 


Some Hunts for a Fresh Water Cruise 


What the Lakes and Rivers of the Unite 


LTHOUGH the Atlan- 
tic Coast and tribu- 
tary waters offer 
such a wide choice 
of cruising grounds 
that can map 
out a different cruise 
every year without 
duplicating more 
than a portion of 
the routes, yet the 

cruiser will miss a good deal if he confines 

himself entirely to the coast and does not 
see what the fresh water lakes and water- 
ways, especially those of the Eastern and 

Middle States, have to offer. There is also 

a charm in fresh water cruising for the salt 

water man which only those that have ex- 

perienced it realize. 

With 2 power boat of from 30 feet to 
go feet in length, drawing not over 4/% 
feet of water, there are many new routes 
open to the owner which can be covered 


one 





easily in from fifteen to thirty days. Per- 
haps one of the best known fresh water 
cruises to the yachtsmen of the North 


Atlantic Coast is that to Lake Champlain, 
and yet this is taken but by comparatively 
few salt water yachtsmen. it is only 150 
miles from New York up the beautiful 





1 States and Canada Offer in the Way of a Tx 
Who Wants Some Variety in His Cruising. 


Hudson, with a valley constantly changing 
in the character of its shores, to 
where one enters the Champlain Canal. 
This canal is about 62 miles in length, and 
while an average speed of four miles at 
hour is insisted upon it can be made in 

fifteen to eighteen hours’ running 
with any luck at the locks. One can tie up 
to the bank for the night at many places 
along the route \t Whitehall the canal 
enters Lake Champlain, which at its lower 
end is narrow, but the channel is 
buoyed and easy to follow. The lake ex- 


| re Vv, 


some 


well 


tends 110 miles in length and broadens out 
above Ticonderoga until opposite Burling 
ton it is some ten miles wide, while at the 
upper end there are a number of islands in 
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to Four eeks’ Vacation ror the 


Van 


This is a beautiful 
water with many dee 
fishing : 
from tl west, and 
the Green Mountains rear their heads four 
thousand teet in the air back from the 
shore \ could be spent on 
the lake very pleasantly by the cruiser 

[If he wants to go } 
River am ; 


the niuddle sheet of 
which good 
\dirondacks rise 


D bavs in 
is had, while the 


. . + 7 
e eage oi the lake to the 


eastern week 


further the 


Richelieu 
(-hambly Canal lead into the St. 


Lawrence at Sorel, some 70 miles ft 

/ 
Rou "if Poi where ne Can tu|en - 
.ouse s Oint, Where one can turn westward 


Montreal t 
eastward and 


and continue up the river past 
the Thousand Islands. o1 
down the river to Quebec and the Sague 


nay. A three to four weeks’ cruise in a 
ten-mile power cruiser w uld give time 
tor the trip to the Thousand Islands 


1 | . 
back. In order not to have to return over 


the same route one « go through the 
Thousand Islands to the head of the St 
Lawrence at Lake Ontario, across the 
lower end of the |] ike to ( Iswego and come 


back through the Oswego and Erie 

to the Hudson at Troy The Oswego 
canal is about 38 miles in length, while the 
Erie Canal, part of which is now included 
new Barge Canal, is 

miles in length, and can be 
days, running only 


canals 


in the roughly 150 
made in three 


during daylight 











a2 
ran 
to 








IF ONE REALLY WANTS TO GET BACK TO THE PRIMITIVE IN 


YAC 


OR ot Me 


AND ITS ISLANDS IS THE PLACE TO CRUISE 


\n unusually interesting cruise, if one 
goes as far as the St. Lawrence, is through 
the Rideau chain of lakes and canals up to 
Ottawa and down the Ottawa River. It 
is probably better in making this trip to go 
up the Ottawa River and down through the 
Rideau and St. Lawrence, as that way you 
will have the current of the mighty river 
with you for a greater distance than you 
will against you. 

It is not likely that many power boat 
owners will make the long cruise to the 
Great Lakes, or to Lake Huron, which 
probabiy. offers the best cruising ground 
and the greatest variety in the way of 
scenery. This is largely due to the long 
canal trip and the fact that Georgian Bay 
and the Straits of Mackinac seem a very 
long distance from the Atlantic Coast. The 
trip is not so formidable, however, as it 
seems, and there is no reason why, given 
from six to seven weeks with an able, 
comfortable power cruiser, one could not 
make what he would probably consider the 
trip of his life, without trouble or without 
much tedious canal work. 

Starting from Troy in the barge canal, 
the distance by it and the Erie Canal 
to Buffalo is only about 300 miles, which 
might take five or six days of running, 
provided you ran only twelve hours a day. 
This canal work can be cut short, how- 
ever, by following the Oswego Canal, just 
referre’ to, to Oswego and going up Lake 








TING. 


NATURE, GEORGIAN BAY 


THERE ARE NOT MANY RIVERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES THAT ARE AS PICTURESQUE 
AS THE HUDSON 


Ontario to the 


through into Erie. 


Welland 


Canal and then 
Lake Erie is about 200 
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miles long with a number of harbors on 
the southerly shore and one on the north- 
erly shore, with the Bass Islands and pic 
turesque Put in Bay at the western end. 

Once into Lake Huron, Georgian Bay 
with its thirty thousand islands has the 
St. Lawrence and the Thousand Islands 
“skun a mile,” as everyone says who has 
been there. You can get lost among them 
to your heart’s content for several weeks 
One should not go this far without con 
tinuing on to Mackinac and seeing the 
Straits that connect Lakes Michigan and 
Huron. It is probable that the Lake 
Huron cruise will be taken more by Lake 
Michigan and Lake Erie sailors than by 
those from the Atlantic Coast, but there is 
nu reason why the trip itself should deter 
one, provided he can get the time. 

A new waterway that will open up a 
wonderful cruising ground in fresh wate 
is that through the Trent and Kawartha 
lakes of Ontario, and while this is already 
finished for a good part of the way it is 
not yet possible to get all the way through 
from the Bay of Quinte to Georgian Bay. 
When this is finished it will make a most 
picturesque and short route for motor 
boats from the East to the unequaled 
cruising ground of Georgian Bay. 

On the coast itself there are not man 
navigable rivers that are long enough t 
afford much of a cruise. Yet the Connec 
ticut River up to Hartford is well worth 
while and can be made by a power cruiser 
in two or three days, or over a week-end if 
necessary; while the Potomac River wu 
to Washington is also intersting, but is 
tidal and can hardly be classed as a fresh 
water stream below Alexandria. 

Chesapeake Bay offers a great variety to 
the cruiser, especially along the historic 
“Eastern Shore,” while there are any num 
ber of points on the Bay and its tributar 
rivers to which the patriotic American 
could make pilgrimages. 

Let us hope that these few hints may 
stimulate owners of power boats into get- 
ting off the beaten track and opening their 
eyes to what our fresh water 
streams have to offer. 


lakes and 





A 70-FOOTER MAKES AN IDEAL BOAT FOR THE LONG CRUISE TO THE GREAT LAKES, COMBINING SEAWORTHY QUALITIES WITH ROOMY, 


COMFORTABLE QUARTERS. 


DOLPH II, DESIGNED AND 


BUILT BY THE MATTHEWS BOAT COMPANY 





An Account of a Voyage Around Cape Stiff to Honolulu and Return in One of the Last of the Big 


Under Sail 


j 
I] md QTL 


4 {ime call 


the Ship A. J. Fuller, as Told by One of Her Foremast Hands. 


The Seagoing Yesterdays 

AKE your old square-rigger as she 

was; yes, as she was at her best, 

in those almost forgotten days when 
South Street presented a maritime appear- 
ance. Then tall masts and tapering yards, 
carrying their tracery of shroud and rig- 
ging, filled the view above the wharves 
from the Battery to the Bridge—a vista 
new smudged by smoke from many stacks, 
a factory aspect far removed from the 
romantic days of sail. 

Looking back, and as time goes it is not 
so very far away, we can, in our mind’s 
eye, see the old wood-built craft that lined 
the waterfront. Honest traders entering 
and clearing from and to every seaport 
under heaven. Not the famous California 
clippers of an earlier day, or the swift West- 
ern ocean packet ships, or the storied tea 
ships of the China trade, but their legiti- 
mate successors. These were larger ships, 
as a rule, vessels built for the long haul, 
for the grain trade, for the sugar trade, 
and as carriers of general cargo to the 
Orient and the coast of North 
America. 

\mong the survivors of that noble fleet 
of sail at the time of which I am writing, 
the last years of the nineties—1897, to be 
precise—were such vessels as the El Capi- 


western 


tan. the Charmer, the A. J. Fuller, the 
Pactolus, the Roanoke, and the Shenan- 
doah. Larger ships than those of an earlier 


day and manned by smaller crews. They 
brought to the seven seas a reputation for 
relentless driving and manhandling never 
before equalled. They bred a type of sea 
officer peculiar to the time. Hard-fisted 
they were, for discipline was enforced by 
might as well as by right, and also they 
mostly lacked in the polish acquired by sea 
officers of an earlier day when the sailer 
was a passenger-carrier and intercourse 
with people of refinement had its influence 
on the men of the after guard. 

These craft were rigged right, and that 
meant ship rigged—none of your her- 
maphrodite messes of a schooner chasing a 


full brig and all on the same keel. They 
were noble square-rigged craft, mostly 


three-masted with the exception of a few 
like the Roanoke and the Shenandoah, and 
with perhaps here and there a bark. All 
of them were of wood, “built upon honor,” 
and in their rig and lines they embodied 
the best traditions of the sea. 

Then men still signed articles, voyage af- 
ter voyage, for the long drill around the 
Horn, or, to vary the monotony, if such it 
could be called, made the passage to Aus- 
tralia, “Running their Easting down” from 
the Cape of Good Hope to Melbourne or 
Sydney; or they shipped for an occasional 
voyage to China. In the main, however, 





By FELIX RIESENBERG 


the voyages were to the West coast of the 
United States or to the Hawaiian Islands. 

These men were, many of them at !east, 
real sailors at a time when being a sailor 
meant something more than being a sea 
laborer dressed up in a rig resembling that 
of an organ grinder’s monkey. An able 
seaman, a man rated A.B., needed to be a 
person of experience and long training in 
the lore of the sea. The complicated gear 
of a ship was as simple to him as the A, B, 


THE AMERICAN 


THREE-SKYSAIL-YARDER 


THE AUTHOR MADE 


C, of the primer. He could, besides being 
able to “hand, reef and steer,” pass the 
weather earing of a course or tops'l; he 
was able to turn in a dead eye in wire or 
hemp, and could cast a lanyard knot in the 
stiff four-stranded tarred hemp rope, now 
largely replaced by steel screws and turn- 
buckles. 

With the passing of the sailing ship of 
the old days went the real sailorman. The 
breed, while not dead yet, for the old salts 
die hard, has, by circumstances, 
failed to rear a younger generation to take 
its place. In not many more those 
who know the sea and the old ships of the 
days of sail will have passed beyond to 
that snug harbor from which no mariner 
returns. Going to sea nowadays is differ- 
ent. It is a safer and an easier life, so far 
as traveling goes; and in the 
lines at least, the deck hands—never call 
them sailors—are more likely to suffer 
from the gout than from the scurvy. 


force of 


\ ears 


passenger 
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BATH-B 


So let us £0 back for a spell I years, 


a mere score or so, and sign on, as I did at 
the age of eighteen, having just graduated 
from the old St. Mary's, the New 
State schoolship in which I| had served a 
two apprenticeship, for a 
around Cape Horn in a wooden ship, pro 
pelled by sail alone—a ship without a 
donkey engine ; a wooden Bath-built packet ; 
a Yankee three-skysail-yarder; a_ vessel 
in her prime in point of age and upkeep. 


\ ork 


years’ vovage 





UILT 
ON 


SHIP A. J. 
THE VOYAGE 


FULLER. FROM A SKETCH BY 


The advance notes have been cashed by our 


boarding masters who have us in tow, and, 
after deducting ninety per cent of it for 


board and dunnage, the last remaining dol 
lars are blown in on the Bowery under the 
watchful eves of the runners, who see to it 
that we are delivered on board 


Our ship is the A. J. Fuller, of New 
York, Captain Charles M. Nichols, and she 
waits her crew, ready to cast off from het 
berth in the East River at the turn of the 
tide at daybreak on December 5, 189; 
having cleared for the port of Honolulu 
capital of the Republic of Hawaii, with a 
general cargo consigned to the old island 
house of Brewer & Company. 

CHAPTER I! 
Outward Bound 
“Cook!” bawled a deep voice from a 


door that burst open with a flood of vellow 
light under the break of the poop, “Serve 


a round of hot cafey nore to them passen- 
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gers! And Mr. Stoddard,” added the mate, 
from whom these orders issued, addressing 
the second officer, who strode from the 
edge of light toward the group of men 
tumbling on board, “turn all hands to in 
five minutes! Stand by to cast off lines!” 

Some of the shore crowd from the board- 
ing houses helped to pass up the chests and 
bags of dunnage and the bundles of 
“donkey's breakfast” as we clambered to 
the ice-encrusted deck of the ship Fuller, 
lying at her wharf near the foot of Maiden 
Lane. A flickering light, and the rattle of 
stove lids in the galley as we passed for- 
ward to the fo’c’sle, told us that the cook 
was stirring, and the snorting of a tug 
under the starboard quarter gave notice of 
an early start. 

It was dark when we came aboard; a 
cold December wind rippled the black 
waters of the East River, chilling to the 
marrow those few stragglers who walked 
the cobble stones of South Street at that 
early morning hour. 

An odd lot of humanity dumped their 
few belongings on the fo’c’sle deck; strang- 
ers all, excepting a few who had just de- 
serted from the British bark Falls of Et- 
trick; men jumbled together by strange 
fate and destined to long months of close 
companionship, of hard knocks, and end- 
less days and nights of unremitting labor. 

No time was lost, however, in senti- 
mental mooning; the chill morning air was 
charged with activity, the “after guard” 
was all astir and an ebb tide flowed, ready 
to help us on our way. Gulping down the 
“cafay nore” that presently was passed for- 
ward in a bucket, all hands dipping in with 
hook pots and pannikins, hastily dug from 
chest and bag, we were barely able to stow 
away this refreshment before a heavy fist 
thumped the fo’c’sle doors. 

“Turn to! Turn to! This ain’t a pri- 
vate yachtinng tour!’ was the sarcastic in- 
vitation that sent us scrambling to the 
deck. 

“Here! You, I mean,” yelled the mate, 
“come forward!” for I had headed aft, and, 
at this command, I found myself with some 
others hauling a heavy water-soaked haw- 
ser aboard the fo’c’sle head. 

“All clear?’ came the query from aft. 

“Aye, aye! All clear!” 

A long whistle sounded from our tug as 
we backed slowly from the wharf; the es- 
cort of boarding house runners, shivering 
on the string’ piece of the dock, gave us a 
dismal cheer, and the voyage around Cape 
Horn had fairly begun. 

The first level ravs of morning light be- 
gan to filter over the house tops on the 
Brooklyn side, the misty span of the bridge 
loomed above the river, and a dozen blood- 
shot eyes among the crew forward cast 
their farewell glances at the Tom and 
Jerry signs in the saloon windows on his- 
toric South Street. 


We were a lumbering lot, pushed and 


cuffed from station to station, our best men 
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“THE STEAM PILOT BOAT NEW YORK RODE THE 
SWELL AHEAD OF US” 


acting like dolts, until the exercise and crisp 
morning air zipping above the river wore 
off the effects of a last night spent at the 
Atlantic Garden. Governor's Island, the 
Statue, the Narrows and the Hook were 
passed unnoticed in the ceaseless hustle on 
our decks. The running gear, left by the 
shore riggers in a hopeless tangle, had to 
be put to rights, and the mates worked us 
like demons to get things in some sort of 
shape before we should be called upon to 
work the vessel under sail. 

Gradually order of some sort issued from 
the chaos, and as the day wore on we set 
our fores’le, all tops’ls, main t’gan’s’l, jib 
and stays'ls before a stiff off-shore breeze 
that caused the towline to slacken, and or- 
ders were given to cast off the tug. The 
new steam pilot boat New York rode the 
swell ahead of us, ready to take off the 
pilot. 
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JUNE, 1916 
“Weather main braces!” came the or- 
ders; the yards were braced aback, a yaw! 
from the New York touched our side for 
an instant as we surged ahead slowly 
against the back push from the main, and 
the pilot, hanging from a Jacob’s ladder, 
dropped into his boat. 
you in Liverpool!” shouted the 
pilot, standing in the yawl and waving a 
final farewell to Captain Nichols. 

“Brace up main yards, sir!” ordered the 
skipper, addressing the mate, and we 
swung them around with a will. 

The day was well advanced by then, a 
low bank of cloud over the land shut in 
the sunset, and a spanking breeze from 
N.E. by N. brought our port tacks to the 
deck. The Fuller heeled easily beneath the 
force of the wind. Off to leeward, and rap- 
idlv falling astern, was the American ship 
Tam o’ Shanter, bound for China; we 
heard afterward that she was lost. 

Up to the first dog watch all hands had 
labored without a moment’s rest, and at 
eight bells in the afternoon the courses and 
all plain sail to royals were drawing nicely. 
As soon as the gear was shipshape and 
coiled on the pins, all hands were mustered 
aft. There was a feeling of uncertainty 
among the crew as we filed aft to the waist, 
standing in an awkward group about the 
main fife rail, a nondescript, hard-fisted, 
weatherbeaten lot of men. 

Above towered the vast expanse of 
snowy canvas, looming out of all propor 
tion in the dark half light of the winter 
evening; beneath us was the rolling, pal- 
pitating sweep of deck, yielding and sway- 
ing in the constant balance ‘tween the 
wind and sea. To windward, above the 
line of bulwark, a ragged mackerel sky 
drove across the cloud rack of scattered 
cirrus, touched with dull red from the high 
shafts of the setting sun. 

The watches were about to be chosen. 
The two mates came down into the waist 
and Captain Nichols stood at the break 
of the poop to observe this time-honored 
ceremony of the sea. For better or for 
worse, in sunshine or in storm, we were to 
be parceled off to our respective task- 
masters for the long months of the voyage 
ahead. The fate of friendships was to be 
decided, for watchmates are far closer than 
mere shipmates, and a general desire to 
escape the clutches of the mate made all of 
us anxious for the ordeal to be concluded. 
Most of the men were in favor of the 
second mate, Mr. Stoddard. The mate, 
Mr. Zerk, was a driver, a bully, and what 
not, but the second mate seemed to be 
easier in spite of the fact that he lost no 
opportunity to baw! out everyone that 
came across his path. 

“He'll be all right when we get outside,” 
was the remark that voiced the general 
opinion. Old Smith, perhaps the wisest 
of the real sailormen on board, came as 
near to hitting the relative values of the 
mates as was possible. “I don’t see no 
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choice between them,” he said. “One may 
be easier, but give me the best sailor. A 
good sailor aft saves work for his watch 
forward. See if I don’t figger it right. 
Take it any way you like, there’s no choos- 
ing between them rotten apples aft, and 
let it go at that.” 

Mr. Zerk, a man of about forty, medium 
in height, broad shouldered, bull necked, 
with close cropped yellow hair, grey eyes 
set in a very red, smooth-shaven face, ex- 
cept for a sweeping blond mustache, was a 
native of Nova Scotia, brought up in “blue 
nose” ships. He eyed us with the cold 
look of a surgeon about to amputate. 
Walking up to the group just abaft of the 
mainmast, he made his first choice without 
a moment’s hesitation. 

“Frenchy, come here,” and _ Victor 
Mathes of Dunkirk went to the port watch, 
chosen by the mate, 

“Smith,” was the laconic reply of Mr. 
Stoddard to the first choice of the mate. 
Honors for it 


were even, was a toss up 
between the two men. 
Brenden, a husky, well-set-up sailor, 


trained in the sailing ships out of Ham- 
burg, with plenty of beef and a good head, 
was the second choice of the mate. 

“Axel,” saia the second mate, scoring 
the first advantage in the choosing of the 
watches. Axel proved one of the best men 
in the crew, a big, boyish Swede, a sailor 
and a gentleman. 

“Roth, come here,” and John Roth, late 
ot the opal mines in Australia, one of the 
deserters from the Falls of Ettrick, and 
the artist of the crew, went to port. We 
soon dubbed him “Australia.” The mate 
sent “Australia” to relieve the wheel and 
the second mate paused a moment, weigh- 
ing the merits of the remaining men. 

Tom was his choice, and another sailor, 
also a deserter from the Ettrick, went to 
starboard. 

Things were fining down, and the re- 
maining members in this heartless process 
of elimination were becoming increasingly 
apprehensive, while those who had been 
chosen grinned at us with aggravating can- 
dor. The mates were getting less and less 
sure of their choice as the pickings became 
more and more undesirable. It was getting 
to be a question of brains versus brawn. 
Husky young clodhoppers, shipped as A.B. 
by the greedy boarding masters; young 
mules with nothing but their thick hides 
and an abundance of main strength and 
stupidity to recommend them, placed in the 
balance with such old fellows as Jimmy 
Marshall and Jack Hitchen. Jimmy, who 
claimed to be sixty-five, a wizened little 
old sea-horse, but a wonderful “chanty 
man,” won the choice and was taken by 
the mate. 

Hitchen was called to starboard, and the 
honors still remained about even in the con- 
test of wit and experience, for both mates 
had studied the paces of each individual 
with critical eyes during that eventful day. 





YACHTING 


The next choice was a painful one. 
There was a short pause; it seemed to us 
that “Charlie Horse,” who had once been 
mate on a coaster in the oyster trade, or 
Dago Tony, would surely be chosen next 

“Felix, come here,” said the mate, run- 
ning his eye over the dago and Charlie and 
lighting on me. | stepped over to the boys 
lined up on the lee side, a weight lifted 
from my mind, as Frenchy, destined to be 
my chum, moved near me. 

It was getting on by then; Chips went 
aft, carrying the side lights, and Captain 
Nichols was stumping the poop with some 
impatience, as a hint to his officers to bring 
things to a close. . 


The second mate chose Charlie, and 
George Krug, or “Skouse,” as we called 


him, was taken by the mate. Dago Tony 





FULLER'S MAIN DECK AND FORWARD HOUSE 
LOOKING TOWARDS FO'C’SLE HEAD. THI 
MAIN FIFE RAIL AND PUMP 


went to the second mate, and Fred Erric- 
son, a good sailor, also an Ettrick deserter, 
went to port. 

Mike, the wood turner, went to star- 
board, and Joe Johnson, one time a cob- 
bler’s apprentice, and general all-round 
husky son of toil, was taken by the mate. 

The left-overs, Martin and Peter, were 
divided by the call of Peter Stewart to the 
starboard watch, and the last man, Martin, 
fell to the mate. Peter, a true American, 
ex-reporter on a Worcester paper, one time 
foreman in a corset factory, and a bright, 
wide-awake boy of something over twenty- 
one, had shipped for eight dollars a month 
and his health. I am sure the voyage has 
netted him his payday many times over, 
for he was endowed with brains and, 
Starting out a wreck, he came back a 
tough-handed deep-waterman. 

“Starboard watch below 


for tucker!” 
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ordered the mate; and then turning to the 
men of his watch, he ordered, “Man the 
pump!” 

It was dark as we bent to the cranks of 
the big pump, and with the hum of wind 
and the swish of 


water in our ears we 
realized that we were truly at sea; insig- 
nificant mortals riding on the low deck of 


a vast fabric of wood and canvas, ventur- 
ing far from land on the mighty stretches 
of the Western Ocean. 

That first night at the pump, forerunner 
of many, many other nights, our 
band of watchmates toiled in silence, ex- 
cept for a few monosyllables. 
each crank, two on a 
other, our tired arms and back reciprocated 
to the action of rotation like so many toy 
figures actuated by some hidden clock 
work: the new labor was almost a rest 
after the constant pulling and hauling of 
the day. Finally the low, raucous wheezing 
of the valves told us we were sucking air, 
and the mate, from the darkness of the 
poop, called out, “Belay pump!” 

It is the custom of the sea, handed down 
from time immemorial, that “The Captain 
takes her and the mate brings h 
back.” That is, the first regular watch at 
sea is taken by the captain’s watch on the 
outward passage, and the watch 1s 
taken by the port, or mate’s watch, on the 
start for home. Of the 
mate stands the starboard watch except in 


little 


our men t 


side, facing each 


out er 


Same 


course second 
case of emergency. 

Accordingly, at four bells, we went be- 
low, and after a hasty supper we sought 
our bunks for a brief rest before turning 
out for the watch from eight to midnight. 
We were tired—some of us to the point 
of utter exhaustion—and not a few of the 
older men claimed that we were being 
cheated out of our right to the first four- 
hour watch below, ours having merely been 
a dogwatch of two hours, from 6 to 8. 
Anvhow, whatever we thought about that, 
nothing was said above a mild growling in 
the fo'c’sle, and as we tumbled out at 
eight bells, and both watches lined up 
in the waist to muster, the chill wind cut 
through us, and a moment later we were 
ereeted by an order from aft. 

“Hands aloft to overhaul 
and royal buntlines!” ; 

Up I went to the mizzen, never caring 
to lag behind on an order to lay aloft, a 
piece of twine in my pocket. The gear 
was overhauled and stopped just below the 
blocks, so the buntlines would not chafe 
the sails, and at the same time the stops 


the t'gallant 


of cotton twine were frail enough to be 
easily broken. When at times they were 
not, some unlucky wight w wuld clamber 
aloft at the critical moment of taking in 
sail amid the slatting of canvas and the 
most profuse showers of artistic abuse 
Coming down from this task, I was in 
time to witness a burst of profanity on the 


moving, you 
Every lousy 


“Keep 
' 


part of the mate. 


beach-combing — 
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——! I won't have no lime juice 
sleeping on deck this voyage. D’ye hear 
that?’ All heard, for there was a shuffle 
of weary feet about the main hatch, where 
several of the watch had perched comfort- 
ably in the dark, and, after a moment of 
indecision sprinkled with derogatory mut- 
terings, we paired off in little groups of 
twos, walking the swaying deck wherever 
we could find places free from the back 
draft of the sails. 

Frenchy was my first chum on the 
Fulier, and though for periods we drifted 
apart through sheer mutual exhaustion of 
our interchangeable ideas, yet we always 
came together again and again. Somehow, 
on the very start of the voyage, when the 
crimps and runners bade us that sad fare- 
well from the port of New York, we were 
drawn together. Frenchy was a _ heavy- 
whiskered, ruddy specimen, sporting the 
square-cut beard of the French sailor. He 
was an ex-naval man, and one-time prison 
guard in the penal settlement of New 
Caledonia. Trained to the sea since boy- 
blood in the fishing fleet of Dunkirk, for 
many years a rigger in the naval yards at 
Brest, a sailor man on every type of craft 
from the Mediterranian xebec to a ship, 
Victor Mathes was one of the finest types 
of the Gallic seaman, and I hope is as hale 
and hearty to-day as the day we parted in 
the office of the shipping commissioner at 
New York, where we had assembled to 
draw our pay for the voyage. 

Night after night we paced the deck dur- 
ing the long, cold watches, and between 
the calls to man this rope or that, and the 


An 


IXNTY-THREE years ago, when Eng- 
land was entering on a period of 
commercial prosperity, there ap- 

peared the first number of “Hunt's 
Yachting Magazine,” the first attempt to 
preserve in an enduring form records of 
the racing, cruising and construction of 
yachts. The magazine found its public, 
and the cruising man, ever the mainstay 
of undertakings of this nature, began to 
contribute. In October appeared an ac- 
count of a “Cruise from Blackwall to 
Boulogne and Back in the Idas.” She was 
only 5% tons O.M.—quite a small craft, 
though no particulars are given. The log 
is a dull record of times of arrival and de- 
parture, with nothing in the way of ad- 
venture or observation of human nature 
down. But it was evidently regarded 
as a great performance by the editor, who 
adds _ at end: “Cruising, even to 


set 


tla 
.. a 


G 
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horsing and rustling about that was always 
indulged in, we swapped information of all 
kinds, related all sorts of experiences, 
truthful and otherwise, and each man un- 
folded his meager mental storehouse for 
the amusement and benefit of his chum. 
For hours at a time Frenchy would talk 
of good things to eat; this was a hobby, in 
fact a sort of passion, with him and often 
drove me to the verge of distraction. He 
would go into the minutest detail of how 
his sister, Madeline, back in Dunkirk, pre- 
pared some particular dish, telling not only 
of the delightful flavor and succulent quali- 
ties, but he would go into the subject of 
the way things smelled; roast fowl, with 
all sorts of fancy stuffing. My mouth 
would water at these cruel recitals, and | 
know Frenchy suffered as much as [| did 
at the poignant recollections of gastro- 
nomic joys long past. 

When well clear of the coast we roused 
the bower anchors up on the fo’c’sle head 
and lashed them. “‘A sure sign, sonny, that 
you are off soundings,” said Brenden; 
“these wind wagons don’t take no chances 
till they get a safe offing.” The cables 
were unshackled, and the ends stoppered 
abaft the wildcats. Canvas coats were put 
on to them just over the chain pipes leading 
to the locker. “Jackasses’’ were then 
bowsed into the hawse holes for fair, taking 
the “tails” to the windlass. With the 
ground tackle secured, the “cat” and “fish” 
were unrove, and this gear stowed away 
in the forepeak. We had entered upon the 
real deepwater stage of the voyage, with 
lee shores and soundings many miles away. 
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The Fuller carried a complement of 
seventeen hands forward, not counting the 
“idlers”—that is, the carpenter, cook and 
cabin steward—a small enough crew for 

vessel displacing in the neighborhood of 
2,500 tons, a craft 229 feet between per- 
pendiculars, 411% feet beam and 
depth of hold; ship rigged, with skysails, 
royals, single t’gans’ls, double tops'ls, and 
Her main yard was 100 feet fror 
A crojik was carried as well as 
On her stays, she carried fl 


23 ITeet 


courses. 

tip to tip. 
a spanker. 
ing jib, jib tops’l, jib and fore topmast 
stays'l, main t’gallant stays’l, main topmast 
stays’l. Mizzen t’gallant stays’l and mai 
spencer completed her spread of canvas 
When on a wind, in a whole-sail breeze, 
with crojik furled and spanker set, the shi 


ruller spread twenty-five kites to the 
wind. 
Now think of the handsome way 1 


which they manned their ships in the olden 
days of the tea clippers when a vessel half 
her size would carry forty men forward! 
As it was, we were hard put to it in ar 
emergency and “all hands” was the rule or 
every occasion demanding quick work 1 
going about or in making or taking in sail. 
When tacking, it “all hands, and the 
cook at the fore sheet.””. One watch could 
not hoist the main upper tops’le except 

the finest kind of weather, and then only 
by taking the halvards to the main deck 
capstan and “inching” the great vard 


was 


Old-Time Cruiser 


Cruising as It Was Done in the Early Fifties and the Type of Boat Then in Use 


By ALBERT STRANGE 


(Courtesy of The Yachting Monthly) 
Boulogne in a small craft like the Idas, 
will not exactly suit gentlemen much given 
to kid gloves and patent leather boots, but 
the practical knowledge that may be picked 
up in a five- or six-tonner is by none of us 
to be despised.” This is the first indication 
[ have come across of the contempt sup- 
posed to be felt by the hardy cruiser for 
any of the refinements of such civilization 
as existed in the ’fifties. 

In January, 1853, appeared the first 
chapters of “Circumnavigation, or the Log 
of the Pet,” by R. E. H. Written in clear, 
vigorous English by one who was evidently 
a “scholar and a gentleman,” this log ex- 
actly sets the style in which such reminis- 
cences should be written. The only possi- 
ble fault that can be found with it is for 
the very meagre amount of actual detail 
about the yacht and its fittings, though I 
suppose all eight-ton cutters of that day 


in slow and painful fashion with much 
singing and “yo ho-ing.” 

(To be continued). 
were practically exactly alike — over- 


sparred, overcanvassed and overballasted, 
in imitation of the contemporary racing 
yacht. What few details are granted are 
offered in a very apologetic way, with the 
excuse that they are inflicted because a 
loves his craft.” These are the 
author’s words: 

“The Pet is a Poole boat, built by Wan- 
hill, very deep, drawing six feet and a 
half, very sharp, and very much over- 
sparred. Her boom projects seven feet 
over her taffrail, and her other sticks are 
in proportion, or rather in similar dispro 
portion. She carries seven tons of 
ballast, and in her cabin vou sit, move and 
live a long way under water. She has 
shown herself a good little boat in 
many a rough berth; in forereaching we did 
not think much of her, but in working t 
windward we seldom met anything that 


“sailor 


of iron 


sea 
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could take the wind from her. She is fine waterlines aft Phe idship section 


painted black and coppered, and has a re- was always in the center of the yacht, 


markably gentlemanlike and shipshape ap- SAIL PLAN OF THE PET, / \ the center of buoyancy either in the centet 
pearance, especially when with her balloon sections we tm / \ or slightly ahead of it. Her owner cor 
jib and enormous main topsail set she ae Fa | sidered her a “gentlemanly looking” vé 
swaggers away to leeward, her sails look- / V\ sel (I wonder, could he return fri 
ing like a great white albatross and her Fs IK \ those cold shades where we are told there 
little black hull like a mackerel in its / 
talons.” 4 es | \ 

This is the brief array of facts, and when | 


| began to figure out the kind of eight- 
tonner she would be, it was necessary to 
go further afield to get any sure founda 
tion on which to work out the design here 
given. Her other dimensions | excavated 
from letters in later volumes of “Hunt's” 

some correspondents praising, others 
blaming, the reckless divine, for it turned 
out that the initials were those of the Rev 
Robert Edgar Hughes, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, though, as 
far as | am able to glean, history is silent 
as to any other facts concerning him. 
Later cruises show that his brother, J. W. 
Hughes, was an officer in the “66th Regi 
ment,” and that R. E. H. was a member of 
the Royal Thames Yacht Club. 

Boats are surprising things, and the de- 
sign shows with a fair degree of accuracy 
what an eight-tonner was like in the hull 
in the vear 1850. It is possible I may have 
given her more freeboard than was cust 




















mary in those days, when a 25-tonner had 
only 3 feet 9 inches forward and 2 feet reaching, the general shape enables us to is no more sea, what would be his descri 
6 inches aft. The amount of iron ballast understand how easy and steady these’ tion of the appearance of a canoe-stern 
her owner affirms she had—seven tons yachts were when hove to. In fact, the cruiser.) The crew of the Pet consist 
seems impossible, but this weight could be aim of the yachtbuilder in those days 4 four persons, Mr. Hughes and | 
carried in a vacht of this shape, though it (there were few or no yacht designers) brother aft, and two paid hands forwa1 
must have taken up a lot of room, being all seems to have been directed to this on “lads” Hughes calls them, one rate 
inside. Ballast on the keel was then re point. The yachts were terribly slow in boatswain and the other was cook. 17 
garded as a direct invitation to disaster, getting under way, and would hang for 1f course will be considered a hefty cre\ 
and was shunned by cruisers, though racers several minutes, or even have to be given for an eight-tonner, but think of the 
(the Idas was a racer) might have had a stern board, before paying off. and sails. and remember the fact that thi 
three or four hundredweight outside, but The sail area must have reached fron vacht was often kept at it dav and night 
no more. The sections, the sheer line, and [,.100 to 1,200 square feet all told. Need | eaving Lowe stott east oast of | O 
the shape of the inimersed longitudinal sec- less to say, a trysail was an invariable item land nm the afternoon of July the 24tl 
tion are accurate representations of the of their equipment, and was constantly the Pet was kept going all night, 
Wanhill vachts, and though clogged up used. The hollows in the buttock lines at reached Bridlington the next noon, entet 
with an unnecessary area of wetted sur- the counter were common, even in Fitfe’s ing the harbor on the evening tide, not 
face, which accounts for lack of speed in boats of that date, and are partly due t withstanding a morning caln Not at 

a bad passage! One can gather what 

f sailor Hughes was from his remarks 

Bridlington Harbor. “Bridlington qua’ 

with all its defects, is a verv convenient 





place, but with a gale of wind, especiall 

from the N.E., if it is thick, keep the se: 
The Pet was headed north, and 

for part of a Sunday at Whitby, bringing 


up in the Re ads whilst the owner ind hi 


, ~ | 
brother went to church. R. E. H. makes 
a disparaging remark or two on the ind 


+ 


rerent attendance oO! the natives at divine 


service 
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from light to strong, so the passage was 
not a fast one. The speed of the yacht 
with the wind fair and all sail set may be 
judged from the statement that he easily 
reached past a pilot coble, and in two 
hours had “run her nearly out of sight.” 
Perhaps seven and a half knots at the out- 
side, probably only seven. The distance 
from Whitby to Leith is about 130 miles, 
as sailed. 

The rudder had given great trouble in 
former cruises, having been rehung no 
fewer than four times. It was again be- 
having badly during the voyage to Leith, 
and the indefatigable editor remarks in a 
footnote: “The subject of jury or make- 
shift rudders is too little studied by 
yachtsmen.” But an inspection at Leith 
showed that it was all right this time, 
though it was evidently very badly hung, 
and thumped a good deal. ; 

On August 7 an early start was made 
for Inverness, which was reached on the 
10th. Going up to the Cromarty Firth in 
smooth water, the owner estimates that the 
yacht reached a speed of nine knots or 
thereabouts—pardonable exaggeration or 
over-estimate. We always think our boats 
are going faster than they really are; this 
is quite a human frailty. ; 

The Pet was taken through the Cale- 
donian Canal, and made her way down the 
coast to Crinan. Passing through the canal 
to Ardrishaig, and continuing her voyage 
down Loch Fyne, coasting the east side of 
Arran, she was kept going until Peel, in the 
Isle of Man, was reached, after two nights 
at sea. A pilot was taken from Fort Wil- 
liam to Ardrishaig, but the rest of the 
journey was made without any help of this 
sort. 

His next port was Holyhead, thence to 
Milford Haven, which was reached in a 
rising gale. Leaving this port with a foul 
wind the Pet was turned to windward for 
some days. Off the Land’s End they met 
with rough weather, and shipped a sea 
which almost smothered the little vessel. I 
cannot think that there was a lot of wind, 
as the whole mainsail was carried at the 
time, but there was evidently a lot of sea, 
and the yacht was hard pressed to take her 
over the hot lee-going tide. Abreast the 
Runnel Stone sail was reduced to close 
reefs, but with a beam sea they had a most 
unholy time. However, once clear of the 
Stone it was “down mainsail and up try- 
sail,” and with double-reefed foresail and 
storm jib she went up Channel, “swagger- 
ing away as bold as a man-o-war,” and 
the author says, “In running through the 
Lizard Race on this occasion, we found the 
Pet dryer than she had been all day.” And 
so the little ship reached Falmouth, going 
on to Plymouth next day in a very curious 
rig-out of sails, which Hughes describes as 
follows: “I believe it was blowing hard 
from the westward, but we had had enough 
of foul weather, and determining to make 
fine weather of it nolens volens, we set the 
gaff topsail and balloon jib, stuck up half- 
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a-dozen wet jibs for studding sails, and the 
trysail for a squaresail, and made _ her 
smoke through it. I never saw the Pet 
run as she did that day: a steamer which 
left Falmouth with us could not shake us 
off at all, and entered the Sound but a 
very short distance ahead.” There may 
have been some slow steamers about in 
those days. After Plymouth he seems to 
have taken smaller bites at his passages, 
but eventually reaches his home port, 
Lowestoft, after a series of “dustings,” in 
safety somewhere about the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

This cruise was considered a very re- 
markable performance by the yachtsmen 
of those days, but it is quite obvious that 
Hughes did not think it in any way extra- 
ordinary. He believed that the Pet would 
go anywhere with decent handling and rea- 
sonable weather, and seemed actually to 
prefer being at sea at night to lying in a 
harbor. The capable crew he carried of 
course enabled him to pursue this course 
with advantage, and without courting over- 
work and _ exhaustion. Correspondence 
naturally arose, and one gentleman, under 
the nom de plume of “Briny Deep,” was 
very severe on the rashness of the owner 
of the Pet. He wrote: “Few persons are 
aware of the risks incurred by the owners 
and crews of small yachts in their perilous 
adventures at sea in six- and eight-ton ves- 
sels. It would be far safer to undertake 
voyages of the kind in good open sea boats 
of half the tonnage of these little lumps of 
wood and iron, which are as sluggish in a 
tumbling sea as a watercart. A _ twenty- 
feet ship’s launch would ride over the 
waves like a cork, whilst the heavily bal- 
lasted little clipper would go down stern 
first,” and so on. This, however, did not 
deter the owner of Pet from undertaking 
a still longer and more daring cruise to the 
Baltic in 1854, in order to see the actual 
fighting in that region, where the British 
fleet was attacking the Russian fortifica- 
tions on the islands and at Bomarsund and 
other places. This cruise will be described 
in the next number of YACHTING. 


New Chart of Long Island Sound 


Chart 1213 of the western part of Long 
Island Sound has been published to re- 
place No. 116, from which it differs in 
some particulars. The meridians are paral- 
lel with the border, all depths are in feet, 
and the topography has been simplified by 
leaving off a number of minor details, and 
its limits have been extended back from the 
shore. Colors are used to bring the most 
important features into relief, the land be- 
ing tinted buff, shoal water blue, and red 
sectors of lights and red buoys tinted with 
that color. 


Racing Ethics 


HE following interesting racing sit- 
uation has been sent in for our 
opinion : 


Four yachts in a race, Properly started 
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by gun from judge’s boat. During race, 
judge had to leave to make a train. Race 
finished and all the contestants agreed that 
No. 4 finished first. No other witnesses 
to the finish in the rain. No protests writ- 
ten out or posted in mail, though the losers 
remarked, “Of course it isn’t a race, as ni 
one saw the finish.” 

Next day the judge said to the winner, 
“If you all agree on who finished first— 
why I should call it a race?” 

Two months later—when all boats were 
laid up—a contestant brought the matter 
up, claiming that the race should be re- 
sailed next season. The other two boats 
agree with him, but not the winner, and 
the regatta committee has withheld the 
prize—but has not rendered a final deci- 
sion. 

An opinion would be greatly appreciated. 
Would you call it a race or not? 
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In case the finish line was established and 
the boats crossed the finish line inside of 
the time limit, which by most racing rules 
(unless otherwise stated) is within half an 
hour after sunset, it is considered a race. 
The facts should be reported to the regatta 
committee or the judge, and all that is 
necessary for the committee or judge to do 
is to satisfy themselves that the boats fin- 
ished. There is nothing specific in the 
Long Island Yacht Racing Association 
rules regarding this point. In the New 
York Yacht Club rules provision is made 
for practically such an occurrence when it 
says that, “Should a yacht finish before the 
committee has established the finish line, 
then the yacht should take its own time, 
when the designated finish mark bears at 
right angles to the direction of the last leg 
of the course and is distant not more than 
600 feet. A yacht, so timing itself, should 
report its time to the committee and com- 
pare timepieces, as soon as possible after 
the race.” 

When boats are sailing in good faith 
and cross the finish line or mark, if it is 
established, there is no reason why those 
winning the race should be kept out of it or 
have to re-sail it merely because the com- 
mittee or judge is not on the job. In rac- 
ing circulars a clause is often printed stat- 
ing that in the case of the committee not 
being on hand, the yachts should take their 
own time in finishing and give this titne to 
the committee. 

All of these rules are based on the sup- 
position that yachtsmen are good sports- 
men and will not “squeal” if they are 
beaten merely because the committee is 
not on hand, though there is no disagree- 
ment as to the facts, or as to who won. An 
almost identical case happened last stm- 
mer in a regatta on Long Island Sound. It 
was decided that it was a race. As far as 
we know, the committee never thought of 
ordering it re-sailed. We don’t know that 
your particular rules cover the point. If 
not, I should think the general usage 
would cover it. 

















EXTREMELY BUSINESSLIKE IN 
ASSISTANT 


APPEARANCE, 


THE FIVE SCOUT BOATS OF THE VOLUNTEER PATROI SQOl 
SECRETARY OF THI 


NAVY ROOSEVELT, DESPITE THE 


WINTERLIKE 





ADRON WERE ON HAND FOR INSPECTION BY 


CONDITIONS 


The Volunteer Patrol Squadron—A Naval Auxiliary 


F the Volunteer Patrol Squadron move- 
inent, which originated last winter, 
gains the headway it seems likely to 

lo in the next few months, our Navy will 
be prepared in one department at least. 
The importance of the motor boat in coast 
defense has been abundantly proved abroad 
during the present war. Its effectiveness 
as a speedy scout, a harbor and coast patrol, 
a mine sweeper, a mine layer, and a sub- 
marine detector has been ably demon- 
strated. The fact that Engiand is equip- 
ping itself with as large a fleet as time will 
permit, and that other countries are doing 
likewise, shows that the value of the motor 
craft in war is acknowledged to be very 
considerable, probably the most valuable in 


ONE OF THE FIVE 40-FOOT PATROL SQUADRON BOATS. 


By BRADFORD BURNHAM 
proportion to its small cost and maintenance. 
Inspired by what was going on across 
the seas a number of patriotic yachtsmen 
have banded together and founded the Vol- 
unteer Patrol Squadron. Five motor 
craft have been constructed as a nucleus, 
and a number of additional boats are now 
nearing completion. The original five are 
exactly identical so far as hull is concerned. 
The design is by Swasey, Raymond and 
Page, and follows closely that of the suc- 
cruiser Houp-La. The 
boats are of the round-bilge type and were 
built by Britt Bros., of Lynn, Mass. They 
are surprisingly fast for the size of their 
power plant, which is in each case a six- 


cylinder 514x634 Sterling. Four 


cessful express 


inches 





THEY ARE STAUNCH, SEAWORTHY, AND HAVE 


1 SPEED BETTER THAN 25 MILES PER HOUR 
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of the boats have the Model: R 135 H.P. 
machine, while Patrol Boat No. I is pow- 
ered with one of the new Model F Sixes 


of the same bore and stroke and having the 


Sterling counterbalanced crankshaft. This 
boat is owned by A. Loring Swasey. The 


other boats of the fleet are owned, respec- 
tively, by Commander Steuart Davis, Mr. 
Frederick Humphries, Mr. Langdon 
Humphries, and Mr. Roland Nickerson. 
The dimensions of the craft are 40 feet 
over all, 8 feet 9 inches extreme beam, and 
2 feet 6 inches extreme draft. A speed of 
better han 25 miles per hour has been ob- 
tained by each of them. 

\ll five boats and four of the owners 
were on hand early on the morning of 
\pril 28th when the fleet was reviewed by 
\ssistant Secretary of the Navy Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in Boston Harbor, and offi- 
cially recognized by the Navy Department 
of the United States. Mr. Langdon Hump 
ries was in the South and his boat was in 
charge of Mr. Charles L. Homer. he 
plan was for Mr. Roosevelt to board the 
flagship of the fleet at the South Boston 
Yacht Club, City Point, and be carried over 
to the Navv Yard at Charlestown on it, the 
ther four boats acting as convoys, The 
plan was carried out to the letter, but a 
queer prank of Nature robbed the affair 
of some of its splendor and also prevented a 
demonstration of the speed of the boats. 
For although it was within two days of the 
first of Mav a violent snowstorm was 1n 
full progress when the Assistant Secretary 
South Boston Yacht Club. 
swirling flakes which were 


arrived at the 

Through the 
lashed savagely by a 
ut from view all objects in the 


4 »” ] 
winter's gale an 


which shut 
harbor not in the immediate foreground, I 
could dimlv make out the five gray hull 
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drawn up in line at the float 
nd ran down the runway. 


as I jumped 
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THIS IS NOT FEBRUARY, BUT ONLY AN AFTERNOON IN APRIL, WHEN THE VOLUNTEER PATROL 
SQUADRON WAS BEING REVIEWED 


Each boat was covered with snow and ice 
and, all in all, it looked like a splendid day 
for yarn-swapping round the clubhouse 
fire. Mr. Roosevelt, however, is not of that 
ilk, for, clad in a stormcoat and sou-wester, 
he stood upon the bridge of the flagship 
unmindful of the disagreeable weather and 
greatly interested in the sturdy little boats 
about him. None of the members of the 
squadron paid any attention to the freak 
storm, either, and better evidence of the 
serious purpose and earnestness of these 
yachtsmen would have been hard to find, 
since each was eager to be off. 

Promptly, according to schedule, the 
flagship started for Charleston, the four 
convoying boats swinging into line behind 
in perfect formation and controlled by 
speed cones and signal pennants from the 
flagship. The members of the squadron 
showed a thorough knowledge of the com- 
plete signal sytem they have worked out 
and which brought many comments of ad- 
miration from the distinguished naval off- 
cer. With Mr. Roosevelt on the flagship 
was the owner, Mr. Swasey, Commander 
Steuart Davis, Mr. Livingston Davis, Fleet 
Signal Officer Nielson, and Fleet Engineer 
Arthur P. Homer, one of the organizers of 
the movement. Boat No. 2, belonging to 
Commander Davis, was in charge of Mr. 
Munn. I jumped aboard Boat No. 3, and 
in another moment we were off, it being 
just clear enough for us to see dimly the 
flagship ahead of us when the snowflakes 
didn’t fill our eyes. 

The procession made its way in perfect 
formation up the harbor from Dorchester 
Bay, the flagship steering by compass and 
the rest of us following her lead. Entire 
control of the engines in these boats is had 
from the bridge, and the quick responsive- 
ness and flexibility of the motors to the 
touch of -the throttle made the quick man- 
euvering aud handling of these boats an 
easy matter. 

“Gad, that’s bully,” yelled Assistant Sec- 
retary Roosevelt into Homer’s ear as the 
boats slowed down simultaneously in re- 
sponse to the partial lowering of the red 
cone on the flagship. Both red and yellow 
cones are used, according to weather con- 
ditions. “Observe position more closely,” 
came the silent command from the spreader 
of the flagship a little later and was read 
by the officers of the other boats. Half 


speed was all that could be safely made in 
the thick weather and the Assistant Secre- 
tary was unable to get an accurate idea of 
the speed of these boats. However, he did 
get a most accurate idea of the vibration- 
less, even running quality of the motors, and 
was greatly pleased with the performance 
of the boats. 

After a little less than half an hour the 
outlines of the battleships and cruisers at 
the Navy Yard came into view. We ran 
up and down the entire waterfront of the 
Navy Yard. Then the flagship flew the 
signal “Disregard movements of flagship 
and return to station.” The four convoy- 
ing ships turned obediently and retraced 
their way through the obscurity while the 
flagship landed the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy at the Navy Yard landing where 
the entire staff of the yard was drawn up 
to receive him. The flag of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy then dropped from 
the masthead of Patrol Boat No. 1 and the 
little craft sped back to South Boston to 
join the other members of the fleet. 

So favorably impressed was Mr. Roose- 
velt over the behavior of the Volunteer Pa- 
trol Squadron boats that he complimented 
Commander Steuart Davis warmly before 
leaving. Later on at a great meeting on 
preparedness Mr. Roosevelt urged all 
motor boat owners to build boats such as 
these, stating that the little fleet was abso- 
lutely satisfactory for the work to be re- 
quired of them and would be taken over at 
once by the Government in the event of 
war. 

The boats are eminently practical, yet 
plain and unpretentious. ‘There is little 
that is “yachty” about them. They carry 
no brightwork. They are painted the regu- 
lation battleship gray. They are not 
named but numbered. They carry no jack 
staff or taffrail staff and fly the American 
flag and not the yacht ensign. A wireless 
apparatus with a 300-mile sending radius 
is a part of the equipment. This may be 
increased to 1,000 miles on occasion by 
attaching the aerials to a box kite trailed 
astern. The interior of the boats is plainly 
finished in white enamel. The six-cylinder 
Sterling occupies the center of the forward 
portion of the small trunk cabin beneath 
a good sized stack. Simple berths are 
placed on either side the cabin and there is 
provision for a small cookstove. 
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The cockpit is of large size and is fol- 
lowed aft by an extremely large after de 
The construction of the hull provides for 
the mounting of a small machine gun 
the cockpit which is capable of firing 8 
shots per minute. Thus equipped and wit! 
a speed of better than 25 miles per hour 
these little ships would unquestionably giv: 
a good account of themselves in any kin 
of naval service they may be called upo: 
to perform. By no means a small part of 
the squadron’s “preparedness” lies in the 
thorough training and grounding in naval 
tactics which the members of the organ 
ization have acquired. Each member has 
his own kit of cooking utensils and dishes 
and his own work and dress uniforms, mak- 
ing the crews interchangeable. 

The squadron will take part in the cele- 
bration attending the removal of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology fron 
Boston to Cambridge in June, after which 
they will proceed to New London and be 
used as revenue cutter boats at the annual 
Yale-Harvard regatta. They will take a 
prominent part in the naval training drills 
or camps to be held later in the summer it 
conjunction with the Navy Department. 


The Motor Boat as a Submarine 
Destroyer—The Need of 


Powerful Guns 
[This very impertant article, which comes from Er 
land, on the best type of motor patrol boat for wa 
pertinent at this time.—Ed.] 


HE important part which is played 
I in the anti-submarine campaign 
by small, high-powered motor 
boats is no secret, least of all to the enemy. 
From time to time typical examples of sucl 
patrol boats have been illustrated and de- 
scribed in these pages, whilst others which 
so far exist only as projects have als 
been dealt with. In the opinion of thi 
writer, however, there is in most of the de- 
signs manifest tendency to overlook the 
formidable character of the submarine 
which the motor boats are likely to en- 
counter. To a big German submarine, 
25-knot patrol boat, armed with a one- 
pounder pom-pom or a couple of Maxims, 
night prove a nuisance, but could hardly 
be a serious menace. After all that has 
appeared in these columns concerning the 
features of modern German submarines, no 
reader will share the popular fallacy that 
they are tiny fragile craft which can be rid 
dled by machine-gun fire or instantly sent 
to the bottom by a tap from the stem of a 
small launch. Many of the German U 
boats now in commission are large, weath 
erly vessels of 800 to 1,000 tons, ver) 
strongly built, and specially designed to 
withstand attack by ram or light gunfire 
gainst such craft the small, lightly-armed 
patrol boat is of dubious value if it con- 
fines its tactics to ramming or gunfire. No 
experienced hunter would think of trying 
to kill a crocodile with a .22 target rifle, 
yet we still find the automatic one-pounder 
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EDAMENA II, A 45-FOOT EXPRESS CRUISER 
FROM 260 TO 28 MILES PER HOUR 


and the Maxim gun recommended as the 
ideal arms for destroying submarines. 

That all German submarines built within 
the last five years are protected by armor 
is not generally known, though the writer 
can testify to the fact from first-hand 
German boats are not unique 
in this respect. According to the official 
description published shortly after their 
launch, the first British submarines, the 
“Hollands,” had armored conning towers, 
the outside diameter being 32 inches and 
the minimum thickness of the plating 4 
inches and there is no reason to believe this 
feature was dropped in later types. 

As for the German boats, they are said 
to have armor protection over their vital 
parts, viz., the deck, the conning tower, and 
that portion of the hull which is exposed 
when the vessel is awash. The deck armor 
was stated to consist of plates 134 inches 
thick, treated by the Shaumann process, 
which gives results quite equal to Krupp 
cementation while effecting a considerable 


knowledge. 


saving in weight. 

It must be evident, therefore, that an 
armored submarine of this type would 
have little to fear from the one-pound 
projectile of the pom-pom, and still less 
from machine-gun bullets. Nor is the 
three-pounder much more effective, for its 
penetrative power is practically nil. The 
six-pounder gun, which at one time was 
extensively used in the British Navy, but 
now survives only in the older ships, is lit- 
tle if at all superior as an armor piercer, 
the respective figures for the two guns be- 
ing as follows: 

Penetration of wrought-iron at muzzle: 

Three-pounder, 4.1 inches; six-pounder, 
4.8 inches. 

It is true that for purposes other than 
the destruction of material, both guns are 
capable of very effective results. The 
latest model three-pounder has attained a 
maximum discharge of 30 rounds per min- 





FROM W. H. HAND TR.’S DESIGNS, BUILDING FOR E, P. CHARLTON. SHE WILL HAVE A SPEED OF 
AND WILL BE ONE OF THE FASTEST CRUISERS OF THE YEAR 
ute, while the six-pounder has got off 28 brought within range of the boat's gu 


rounds. But useful as such weapons may 
be for sweeping the decks of an enemy sub- 
marine, they cannot be relied on to disable 
the big armored boats. Among those who 
have had practical experience of patrol 
work there is a censensus of opinion that 
the 12-pounder is the smallest gun that 
ought to be mounted for anti-submarine 
yperations. A gun of this size, 40 calibres 
in length, can fire every minute 12 to 15 
projectiles of 12% pounds weight, able to 
penetrate at the muzzle &.1 
wrought-iron, or 5.3 inches at a distance of 
yards. No deck armor carried by 
any present-day submarine 
stand the attack of such a gun. 

Needless to say, the question f weight 
must be the determining factor in selecting 
the armament of small motor 
signed for war service. The average 
weights of the guns which have been men 
tioned, including their mountings, are aj 
proximately as follow 

I-pounder “pom-pom,” 7% cwts.: 3- 


inches ft 


I ,O000 


could with 


boats le- 


/ 
pounder quick-firer, 10 cwts.:; 
quick-firer, 15 cwts.; 1I2-pounder 
firer, 1% tons. 

Most of the motor boats which have been 
built lately would be too small to carry a 
dead weight of 1™% tons, but the fact re 
mains that no gun of less weight than this 
is capable of administering the death-blow 
to a large, armored submarine. To say 
that smaller boats, armed with machine- 
guns or three-pounders, are entirely) 
less, would be too sweeping a statement, 
particularly in view of the good work they 
are known to have accomplished. But at 
little beyond chasing 


best they can do 

marauding U-boats, peppering them with 
bullets or small shells, and compelling them 
to seek shelter below the surface. This, 
no doubt, is something, but the main object 
in view is the certain and total destruction 
enemy submarine that can be 
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It should not be 
experienced designers to draw up plans 
a motor boat of 


sions, possessing a good turn of speed, at 


bevond the power of 
reas mably SmMait aimen- 


stable enough to carry a single 12-pounder 


quick-firer. Such a boat would certain! 
be able t deal with the large (7eTr! 
submarines we are likely to see afloat in the 
present 

(Courtesy Motor Ship and Mot Joat ) 


A 45-Foot V-Bottom Express 
Cruiser 
\ new 45 rooter fre 1) t] e board ‘ 
Wm. H, Hand, 3t., of New Bedford, tl 
is different in a number of respects fro: 
the other \V-bottom boats which have 


to be associated with this designer's na 
is the Edamena II, building at George 
Lawley & Sons Corporation f Mr. | 
P. Charlton, of New York City 

In general appearance the ) ( 
sembles the modern round bilge express 
type, though she is in reality a \-bott 
the chine at the waterline showin: t 
slightly forward, while aft of amidships it 
is not seen at all. 

The raised deck forward does not ex- 
tend as far aft as is usual in these boat 
but ends at 


a thwartship bridge or steering 


deck. This is followed by a low ihoga 
deckhouse, abaft which is l large cockpit 
sheltered by an awning and a glass wind- 
shield. 

The arrangement includes saloot 
toilet room forward under the raised a 
bridge decks. The power plant, which is 
midships, consists of a pair of 100-175 


horsepower motors driving twin screws 


which will give the boat a speed 

26 to 28 miles an hour, making her one of 

the fastest of this 
electrically 


trols are led to the bridge 


type of 
motors are Started and all con- 
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From a drawing by Captain Porter 


THE CAPTURE OF THE ESSEX BY THE PHOEBE AND CHERUB, MARCH 28, 1814. 
TO CLOSE WITH THE BRITISH SHIPS. 


Famous Sea Raiders of the 


What the Privateers and the Navy Did in the War of 1812. 





'RING the early days 
of the war of 1812, 
while Commodore 
Rodgers’ squadron 
was at sea and the 
British warships 
were keeping to- 
gether, American 
merchantmen came 
swarming home. As 
it was probable that 
few of them would 

get to sea again in peaceful pursuits many 

owners turned to privateering, At first small 
vessels sufficed, armed with a single “Long 

Tom” and filled with men. Most of these, 

however, soon fell a prey to the English 

cruisers, though some of them, like the 
little converted pilot schooner Saucy Jack. 
picked up prizes in the West Indies until 
the end of the war. Some of the fastest 
merchantment were strengthened, armed 
and re-rigged with larger sail plans, as 
they carried heavy crews and could handle 
sail quickly. The favorite rig was the top- 
sail schooner, and a number of them had 

most successful careers. Privateers did 

not cruise haphazard over the ocean but 

sought out the trade routes, the West 

Indies and the western part of the North 
\tlantic being favorite hunting grounds 

Later, some of the most successful ones 

went to the waters about the British 

Islands, where the home-going commerce 

of England and the ships bound for the 

Baltic converged. A few had _ cruised 

there in the latter part of the Revolution 

and picked up many prizes. 








By CHAS. H. HALL 


We have record of over 500 privateers. 
Of these 58 hailed from Baltimore, 
from New York, 40 from Salem, 31 from 
Boston, 14 from Philadelphia, 11 from 
Portsmouth, N. H., and 10 from Charles- 
ton. The Yankee took eight prizes in 150 
days on the west coast of Africa and then 
picked up four more in six weeks near 
Ireland. Her total captures numbered 4o 
with an estimated value of $3,000,000. 
The Dolphin, which was captured in July, 
1812, had taken I5 prizes since the outbreak 
of the war. The Highflyer, Globe, Atlas, 
Fame, Rossie, Kemp, Comet, Decatur, 
Prince de Neufchatel, David Porter, Gen- 
eral Armstrong and Chasseur were all 
famous vessels which made a success of 
the business of privateering. Many others 
got to sea only to be captured or made long 
cruises barren of results, seeing nothing but 
neutrals or being chased by men-of-war. 
The Ida was chased 27 times and _ finally 
captured. 

The schooner Rossie 
by Commodore Joshua Barney, a naval 
veteran of the Revolution. In the summer 
of 1812 he took 15 vessels in 45 days off 
the eastern coast of the United States in 
the track of the homeward bound ships 
from the West Indies. He was ready to 
fight, too, on occasion, and had a brisk ac- 
tion with the Princess Amelia. The Globe 
was another fighter, though that was not 
the prime business of the privateer. In 
1812 she had a smart three hours’ battle 
with an Algerine sloop of war off the coast 
of Portugal. Her opponent’s gunnery 
must have been execrable, for though there 


was commanded 
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THE CRIPPLED ESSEX MAKING HER LAST DESPERATE 
PORTER SAYS “THE FIRING ON BOTH SIDES WAS NOW TREMENDOUS 


ATTEMPT 


Past 


The Cruise of the Essex 


were 82 holes in the Globe’s sails she had 
not a man hurt. The following year sh« 
had another hot fight off Madeira with two 
British packets. One of them struck, but 
the Globe was so crippled that she could 
not take possession of her and both es- 
caped. Some of the merchantmen were 
easy prey, as the Mars made II prizes in 
100 days in 1812 and fired but seven shots 
during the entire cruise. 

As the blockade on our coast tightened 
the privateers went further afield and the 
waters around the British 
with them. In 1813 the Yankee took 9 
prizes in 49 days. The True Blooded Yan- 
kee, fitted out at Brest, captured 27 in one 
37-day cruise. She made a descent on the 
Irish coast, seized a small town and held it 
for six days while she refitted, and a little 
later held a Scotch town and burned 7 ves- 
sels in the harbor. The Leo made 13 prizes 
off the Spanish coast, and the Lovely Cor- 
delia, of Charleston, took 15 in one cruise 
near the Island of Jamaica. 

The English lost so many merchant 
ships that convoy was insisted upon. Mer 
chantment gathered for months and sailed 
in a body, escorted by war vessels. A 
large convoy would have a ship of the line 
ahead, a sloop of war on either flank, and 
a fast sailing frigate astern to whip in the 
stragglers. As the convoy drew near port 
the more daring captains would part com- 
pany in their haste to get their cargoes to 
market—and were many of them picked 
up by privateers. When a small convo 
was in charge of a single frigate a priva 
might dog its footsteps for 
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sometimes all the way across the Atlantic, 
waiting for a chance to run in and cut out 
a prize. Sometimes two of the raiders 
would work in company, one would tempt 
the frigate to chase her while the other 
ran in and made what prizes she could. 

The Kemp sailed from Wilmington No- 
vember 29, 1814, and when two days out 
sighted a small convoy and a frigate. She 
finally drew the frigate away from her 
charges and two days later found and 
tackled the fleet. There were three ships, 
three brigs and two schooners, and of these 
the Kemp took one ship, two brigs and one 
schooner, her total loss being one killed 
and four wounded. Being so near our 
coast the prizes were all sent in. 

Some owners could not put up with the 
delays due to the leisurely passages made 
by convoys and armed their vessels well 
and sent them out alone. These were 
known as “running ships” and were valu- 
able prizes. Some of the largest of our 
privateers were fitted out especially to prey 
upon them. 

Cutting out, as it was called, was the 
capturing of another vessel by the small 
boats of a ship or squadron, and was 
often resorted to. Commander Statham, 
R. N., says: “We rather fancied our- 
selves in this matter of cutting out vessels 
from a harbor, and some splendid feats 
have undoubtedly been performed in this 
way. It was a sort of adventure that was 
considered especially British in character.” 
Occasionally, they met an _ exceedingly 
rough reception, as when five boats of the 
frigate Endymion attacked the brigantine 
rigged privateer Prince de Neufchatel, be- 
calmed off Nantucket, on the night of Oc- 
tober 11, 1814. She was commanded by 
Captain Ordronaux and was a most suc- 
cessful vessel. At this time she was home- 
ward bound and many of her men were 
absent in prizes, there being but 33 left 
on board, with 37 prisoners below. Or- 
dronaux made careful preparations for the 
assault, boarding nettings were triced up, 
the guns loaded with grape and canister 
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From an old lithograph 


THE PRIVATEER SCHOONER ATLAS ENGAGED WITH THE ARMED SHIPS PURSUIT AND PLANTER, AUGUST 
5, 1812, IN MID-ATLANTIC., THE ATLAS TOOK THEM BOTH, THOUGH ONE MOUNTED IO GUNS 
AND THE OTHER I2, AND SENT THEM INTO PORT. BOTH SHIPS CARRIED VALUABLI 
CARGOES OF SUGAR, COFFEE, COTTON AND COCOA 


and some 200 or 300 muskets and pistols, 
which had been taken from prizes, were 
distributed in baskets around the deck. 
The shot racks were filled, a favorite prac- 
tice in those days being to drop heavy shot 
into an enemy’s boat alongside. The five 
boats laid the brigantine aboard and the 
British succeeded in gaining a foothold on 
the forecastle. By this time the boats that 
came up astern had been disposed of, so 
Ordronaux ran in one of the broadside 
guns, loaded it with grape and canister and 
fired it at the boarders forward. This 
ended the fight, and three boats paddled 
away with their dead and wounded. Of 
the privateer’s crew 7 were killed, includ- 
ing the pilot, and 19 wounded, there being 
left fit for duty only 8. The loss of the 
attacking party was 33 killed, 37 wounded 
and 30 prisoners. The next day the calm 
still lasted and Odronaux faced the prob- 
lem of getting his wounded and prisoners 


ashore. He hung a sail athwartships, just 
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CAPTURE OF THE MAN-OF-WAR SCHOONER ST. LAWRENCE BY THE PRIVATEER BRIG CHASSEUR, FERB- 
RUARY 20, 1815. CAPTAIN BOYLE SAID THAT THE SCHOONER LOST HER FORETOPMAST 
BEFORE THE FIGHT, BUT THE ARTIST EVIDENTLY OVERLOOKED THIS FACT 


abaft the main hatch, stationed two boys 
behind it with fife and drum and ordered 
them to stamp around and make a lot of 
noise while his six men brought the pris- 
oners or deck and ferried them ashore. He 
was a resourceful and successful captain, 
and on one cruise was chased at various 
times by 17 different British men-of-war. 
The Prince de Neufchatel was finally taken 
by a squadron in December, 1814, and sent 
in to Gibraltar. 

Another cutting-out expedition that is 
well known was the attack on the privateer 
brig General Armstrong in the harbor of 
Faval. She was a well known vessel and 
had cruised in command of Captain Cham- 
plin with considerable success. She had 
rather a rough experience in 1814 off the 
coast of Surinam, when she mistook a 
frigate for an Indiaman and lay 
under the big vessel's guns for 45 minutes. 
The Armstrong mounted 8 long nines and 
a heavy pivot gun. Champlin directed his 
fire aleft, shot away the frigate’s foretop- 
sail tie, spanker gaff and gear. and suc- 
ceeded in escaping by using his sweeps. 
The gunnery of the royal navy was at 
low ebb in those days. 

‘he Armstrong sailed 
Hook under Captain Samuel C 
the ninth of September, 1814, being chased 
off the coast by a frigate and a ship of the 
line. Her cruise across proved profitless, 
the only (American 
privateers or neutral merchantment, while 
shots were exchanged with a British gun 
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brig. On September 26 she anchored in 
Fayal to fill her water casks 
been no cruisers in that neighborhood fot 
some time but, just about sunset, the brig 
Carnation came in, anchored within pistol 
shot and began to signal madly. She was 
part of a squadron composed of the Plan- 
tagenet 74 and the frigate Rota 38. Rel 
moved the Armstrong inshore and was 
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soon reconnoitred by four boats from the 
Carnation. They were warned off but came 
close aboard, apparently with the idea of 
catching the Yankees unprepared, but were 
fired into and driven away. At midnight 
an attack was made by a boat flotilla from 
the squadron, consisting of 11 boats, which 
probably contained 200 men or over, 
enough to cut out a French vessel of con- 
siderably heavier force than the Yankee. 
Aiter a desperate battle of 40 minutes 
they were driven off, their loss being 36 
killed and 84 wounded, according to the re- 
port to the Admiralty. Next morning the 
Carnation sailed in and opened fire, but 
the Armstrong’s “Long Tom” was too 
much for her and she sailed out, coming in 
again later to anchor close aboard. Reid 
felt that he had done about all he could so 
he scuttled the Armstrong, marched his 
men ashore, took possession of a stone con- 
vent, prepared to resist if necessary. The 
attack on the privateer was a flagrant vio- 
lation of Portuguese neutrality, and Captain 
Lloyd was censured by the Admiralty. He 
was told that the honor of the British 
flag, supported by a 74, a 38 and sloops, 
would not suffer from the presence in port 
of one privateer, and that sending a boat 
near an enemy after dark was a most 
risky performance. 

One of the most picturesque figures of 
the war was Thomas Boyle. He was a 
native of Baltimore and in his early days 
commanded the schooner Comet. Her 
first cruise began in July, 1812, shortly 
after the outbreak of the war, and was 
very successful. Returning in November 
she refitted, sailed from the Chesapeake 
on the 23d of December and headed 
south. On January 14 she sighted four 
vessels leaving Pernambuco under convoy 
of a heavy brig. The brig showed Portu- 
guese colors and her captain announced that 
the merchantmen were under his protec- 
tion. What a neutral was doing convoying 
belligerent merchantmen goodness only 
knows. Boyle showed his commission and 
announced that he intended to take the ves- 
sels. The Portuguese captain remarked 
that he would be sorry if anything dis- 
agreeable should occur. “So shall I,” re- 
plied Boyle, “very sorry, but if you oppose 
me I shall fire on you.” There was a 
bright moon and the Comet made for the 
fleet, working in and out among them 
while the Portuguese followed her and fired 
on her. The enemy was soon in confusion 
and was often doubtful whether a neigh- 
bor was friend or foe. The Comet’s com- 
mander knew that all were enemies, kept 
up a brisk fire and soon the ships and one 
brig struck their colors. In attempting to 
take possession of the prizes the Comet’s 
boat was nearly sunk by a broadside from 
the man-of-war. At daylight the Portu- 
guese ranged alongside again and Bovle, 
after a smart action, drove her off. The 
ship and one brig were cut to pieces and 
sinking, though they escaped into Pernam- 
buco. 

Boyle had a fast sailing vessel and de- 
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lighted in keeping just out of range of a 
superior. He once assured the escape of 
a prize by keeping a man-of-war busy while 
the captured vessel ran for it. The Comet 
took 27 prizes, and Boyle was promoted to 
the command of the brig Chasseur. She 
mounted 16 long 12s and was known as 
the “Pride of Baltimore.” A contemporary 
says of her, “She was a fine large brig, a 
fine specimen of naval architecture, and 
perhaps the most beautiful vessel that ever 
floated on the ocean.” She was heavily 
sparred and fast and under her clever com- 
mander was a most notable craft. In 1814 
she cruised in the narrow seas and picked 
up a great many prizes. Insurance rates 
soared skywards and the Admiralty had 
numerous vessels out hunting for her. 
Boyle showed excellent judgment in dis- 
posing of his prizes as he sent home the 
fastest and best, destroyed the poor ones, 
removed any specie and particularly valu- 
able goods to the Chasseur, and got rid of 
his prisoners by paroling them, making a 
cartel of a prize and sending them to Eng- 
land. He sent by one cartel a proclamation 
parodying some of the “paper blockades” 
decreed by British commanders on our 
coast. He declared, “I do, therefore, by 
virtue of the power and authority in me 
vested (possessing superior force) declare 
all of the ports, harbors, bays, creeks, riv- 
ers, inlets, outlets, islands and sea coast of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in a state of strict and rigorous 
blockade. And I do further declare that | 
consider the force under my command ade- 
quate to maintain strictly, rigorously and 
effectually the said blockade.” There fol- 
lowed clauses warning off neutrals and 
burlesque instructions to the “officers under 
my command.” No wonder My Lords of 
the Admiralty were pestered by the mer- 
chants! “The whole of the coast of Ire- 
land, from Wexford round by Cape Clear 
to Carrickfergus, was blockaded by a 
few petty fly-nights.” On this British chan- 
nel cruise of 1814 the Chasseur took 18 
prizes and was chased twice, once being 
nearly cut off and escaping by consum- 
mate seamanship. 

She made a cruise to the West Indies 
the following winter and there, on Febru- 
ary 26, 1815, fought an action after peace 
had been declared, though the news had 
not reached either combatant. Boyle 
sighted a schooner under a press of sail 
and took her for a “running ship.” He 
could count but three ports to a side and 
made sail in chase. When close aboard the 
enemy ran out 10 guns to a side and a brisk 
action ensued, the Chasseur finally taking 
her opponent. She was the man-of-war 
schooner St. Lawrence, formerly the Phil- 
adelphia privateer Atlas. She mounted 14 
12-pound carronades and a_ single 9- 
pounder. The Chasseur had previously 
been chased by the frigate Barossa and had 
thrown most of her guns overboard. She 
had replaced them by guns from a prize 
for which she had not proper shot. Boyle 
modestly excused himself to his owners, 
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saying he realized his business was making 
prizes and not fighting men-of-war. He 
wrote, “I should not willingly, perhaps, 
have sought a contest with a King’s vessel, 
knowing it was not our object, but my ex- 
pectations were at first a valuable vessel 
and a valuable cargo. When I found my- 
self deceived, the honor of the flag en- 
trusted to my charge was not to be dis- 
graced by flight.” 

The national vessels were busy and, as 
Captain Mahan points out in an analysis, 
were more successful than the average pri- 
vate armed ships. Many of-the privateers 
were taken or made fruitless cruises. Few 
had the success won by such vessels as the 
Chasseur, Comet, Globe, Yankee and 
Saucy Jack, and some of them disappeared 
entirely. For instance, the 14-gun brig 
Arrow sailed from New York in January, 
1815, with a crew of 150. She was never 
heard from again, and was probably cap- 
sized or run under. But the average 
privateer, as far as the records show, made 
but 2.7 prizes, while the average naval ves- 
sel took 7.5. The sloop of war Argus, for 
instance, picked up five prizes in a 96-day 
cruise to Brazil, Surinam and the West 
Indies. The frigate President took 12 on 
one cruise, while the Essex, early in the 
war, captured a number. The Argus, be- 
tween June 12 and August 14, 1813, made 
19 prizes in St. George’s Channel before 
being captured by the Pelican. 

One of the most notable commerce de 
stroyers was the frigate Essex, built at 
Salem in 1799. She was one of our few 
frigates, and the only 32 among them, 
mounting 40 32-pound carronades and six 
long 12s. A _ vessel’s rate gave only a 
rough idea of her armament; for instance, 
the Constitution was a 44 and mounted 56 
guns; the Guerriere was a 38 and mounted 
49, the odd gun shifting from one broad- 
side to the other. Captain David Porter, 
who commanded the Essex, objected seri 
ously to the armament, as he did not trust 
the carronade. It was a short, light gun 
firing a heavy ball, effective at close quar 
ters, but its range was short and the I8 
was a much more efficient weapon. 

Porter had seen considerable service, 
having been a midshipman on the Constel 
lation in her fight with L’Insurgente in 1799, 
with Stewart in the Experiment, and was 
attached to the Philadelphia when cap- 
tured by the Barbary corsairs. He was al- 
ways particular to exercise his crew not 
only at the great guns but with small arms 
Farragut used to say that in other ships 
the best swordsmen on board had served 
with Porter in the Essex. He was very 
solicitous in his care of the crew’s health, 
and all through his narrative we see evi- 
dences of this. His sick list was always 
extremely low; in his entire cruise there 
was but one case of scurvy, and that after 
a long time ashore at Nukahiva. 

He received orders to prepare the Essex 
for a long cruise, and sailed from the 
Capes of the Delaware on October 28, 
1812. THis ship was deep, her rigging new, 
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and she ran into a gale almost at the start 
in which she strained badly and opened up 
her waterways. As soon as better weather 
came drills were started and continued 
through the cruise, 

Her complement at this time was cap- 
tain, three lieutenants, two acting lieuten- 
ants, master, surgeon and two mates, chap- 
lain, purser, 12 midshipmen, 25 marines 
and 227 seamen, ordinary seamen and boys, 
a total of 319. She was so strong handed 
that in the middle of November the crew 
was divided into three watches. 

On the way across the Atlantic a couple 
of Portuguese vessels were spoken and one 
of them gave word of two English frigates 
touching at Madeira. On November 27 
she looked into Porto Praya, the first ren- 
dezvous appointed by Bainbridge, who 
was cruising with the Constitution and the 
sloop Hornet. Here the Essex watered, 
sailing soon after. On the 12th of Decem- 
ber she took the 10-gun brig Nocton, an 
English packet, and took her, using only 
musketry, not a shot being fired from the 
big guns. She was sent home under a 
lieutenant and a midshipman with a prize 
crew of 13 men to work ship and guard 
17 prisoners. On the afternoon of the 
14th of December the Essex made Fer- 
mando de Noronha, the second meeting 
place appointed, and ran in next day dis- 
guised and under British colors. Downes, 
the first lieutenant, was sent ashore with a 
sorry tale of scurvy, lost anchors, etc. He 
learned that two British frigates had left 
a week before, and he brought back a let- 
ter addressed to Sir James Yeo (who was 
in Canada). Porter knew that it was 
from Bainbridge, and on holding the letter 
to the flame of the candle a message in 
sympathetic ink came out appointing later 
meeting places. Porter then went to Cape 
Frio and cruised there and off Rio. He 
picked up a British schooner and sent her 
home with a midshipman and six men. An 
idea of the seamanship and skill of those 
days is given from the fact that once the 
main and mizzen topmasts of the Essex 
were sent down, new trestle trees fitted, the 
masts sent aloft, rigging set up and the job 
completely finished before night. 
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CAMP PALMS, A NEW HUNTING TYPE SEMI-EXPRESS CRUISER, DESIGNED AND BUILT BY THE GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORPORATION, 


LENGTH 30 FEET; SPEED OVER I5 MILES 


There seemed little chance of meeting 
Bainbridge, and provisions were running 
low, so Porter decided to go to the 
Pacific, a cruise that he had long had 
in mind. Since leaving the United States 
the crew had been on two-thirds allowance 
of salt provisions and half allowance of 
bread, though the full grog ration was is- 
sued. The crew made no murmur at the 
short rations, but when the captain wanted 
to reduce the grog allowance there was al- 
most a mutiny. 

Porter cruised along the South American 
coast, watered ship, got wood and some 
fresh provisions, and finally sailed for Con- 
ception, Chili, the nearest friendly port 
which was probably not blockaded and 
where supplies could be obtained. At this 
time they had been three months out and 
only seven days in port, but no symptoms 
of scurvy had appeared. Preparations for 

(Continued on page 348) 





A 36-Foot Hunting Cabin, Semi- 
Express Cruiser}; 


\ new type of hunting cabin, semi 
express cruiser has just been developed by 
the Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation, 
of Milwaukee, and one of these boats, the 
Camp Palms, has been built for J. C 
Wright, of Roanoke Ala., for use on the 
Gulf Coast out of \palachicola, Florida. 
This is a 36-footer and she has been stand 
ardized by the Great Lakes Corporation on 
account of her satisfactory performance 
and inviting accommodations, thus reducing 
production costs to a minimum. 

he Camp Palms is heavily constructed, 
has fine lines and ample beam, freeboard 
and flare, making her an especially good sea 
boat. By virtue of her modified V-bottom 
construction — she is available for both 
shallow water cruising and for use in deep, 
rough water. 

The owner's stateroom, aft of a water- 
tight collision bulkhead, has two built-in 
beds with lockers under. Adjoining this is 
a fully equipped galley and a lavatory, with 
running hot and cold water in each. The 
main cabin, amidships, arranged like two 
sections of a standard Pullman car, com- 
fortably seats eight people by day and a 
commodates four at night, affording a total 
sleeping capacity of six, 

The standard power plant is a 50-60 
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ONE OF THE NEW 40-FOOT, ONE-DESIGN CLASS OF THE NEW YORK YACHT 
ARE ROOMY, ABLE BOATS, AND, WHILE HERRESHOFF HASN'T TURNED OUT A THING OF 

WILL PROBABLY 
LONG OVERALL 


HANDSOME DOES” 


horsepower marine engine, driving the boat 
at a speed of 15 miles per hour, which is 
rather remarkable considering its size, 
heavy construction and full equipment. 
The engine is installed under the bridge, 
where it is fully protected yet readily ac- 
cessible through the hatches. All of the 
controls, including the electric self-starter, 
are carried to the steering column on the 
bridge, from which the boat may be oper- 
ated by one person with the same ease as a 
modern motor car. 

A cockpit aft of the bridge accommodates 
four wicker yacht chairs, and the whole is 
covered by an awning with side curtains, 
enclosing it entirely when desired. 


Government Asks for Competi- 
tive Designs for Two Motor 
Patrol Boats 


Following the Navy Department’s in- 
terest in the development of the best and 
most useful type of motor boats that can 
be used by the Government in time of 
need, printed schedules have been issued 
by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
calling for bids on two motor boats suit- 
able for patrol service, but intended pri- 
marily as pleasure craft. The price on the 
boats has been fixed. Competition will, 
therefore, be for the boats best serving the 
purpose of the Government for patrol 
service and for pleasure use, at the prices 
named. The general characteristics of the 
boats are as follows: 

One motor boat, not less than 45 feet 
long, to make a speed of not less than 25 
statute miles per hour, to be capable of 
carrying a 1-pounder gun; fo cost $12,000. 

One motor boat, not less than 65 feet 
long, to make a speed of not less than 30 
statute miles per hour, to be capable of car- 
rving a 3-pounder gun; to cost $28,000. 

The object in making these purchases is 
to stimulate the interest of the motor boat- 
ing public in the acquirement of boats 
which can be used ‘for patrol service in 
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CLUB, WHICH WILL 


AS THEY ARE HUSKY 
HEADROOM UNDER A 


case of national emergency. The Navy 
Department is seeking as much competi- 
tion as possible in the design and submis- 
sion of plans for these boats. 

Inquiries for the printed schedules ad- 
vertising for these boats may be obtained 
by addressing the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, 
Do €. 


Giving a Boat a Sheer 


Those who do their boating around tide- 
water, especially where the tides run 
strongly, often have to contend with their 
boat riding up on her cable and “horsing” 
around her anchor when anchored in a 
tideway with wind and tide working in op- 
posite directions. This is especially apt to 
be the case when the wind is blowing 
fresh and exerts more force on the top- 
sides of the boat than the tide does on the 
underbody. It is apt to be worse in shoal 
than in deep draft craft. When wind and 
tide are in the same direction, or when the 
wind blows across the tide, the boat will 
ride fairly easy and will blow clear of her 
anchor every time the tide changes, but 
when the two elements working 
against each other and the boat blows up 
over the anchor the cable is pretty sure to 
foul the anchor stock and roll over or 
break out the anchor. This is why it is 
dangerous to leave a anchor un- 
tended for any length of time. 


APPLY IN THIS CASE 


AND HAVE FULL FLUSH 
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boat at 


This can be guarded _ 

against to some extent and 1 ;\ 

a boat be made to lie easier \| 4 
at her anchor under such \ ‘\ 
conditions by giving her \ \ 
a sheer with the rudder. By _ ' 
lashing the helm a little to ie 
port or starboard so as to a 
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give her a sheer, the tidal current acting on 
the inclined plane of her underbody, 
forces her to one side and keeps her there, 
and if she swings with the force of the wind 
she will usually sheer clear of the anchor 
and prevent the cable dragging around the 
stock as she swings. 

Giving a boat such a sheer increases het 
resistance to the tidal current and 
a boat lie quieter in a weather-going tid 


A Dead Reckoning Problem 


Here is a simple dead reckoning probl 
for the amateur navigator: All you cruis- 
ing men get out your pencils and send in an 
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answer by June 15 and see vel 
can allow for the tide. 
Taking departure “Ol oint 1cl€ 
Taking departut from Point J] 
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whistling buoy and beating to windward 
a sailing yacht: First course S, E. % E. 4 
miles, second course S. W. x S. 6 miies, 
third course S E, 8 miles and fourth cours¢ 
N. E. 3 miles, the boat making six knots 
speed through the water and tide running 
ebb the entire time as shown by the 
Courses are magnetic and allow for leewa\ 
What is the course and distance to Point 
Jude whistling buoy at the end of the 
traverse? 
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New “Speedway” Cruiser Which * 


T is a relief to know that one of the new 
motor cruisers this year will be a 
“vacht” in the strictest sense of the 

word. All those interested in yachting, and 
who back up the sport, should appreciate 


be a relief and add a touch of 
much needed peace, joy and com- 
fort to the scene. But it must not 
be understood that just because 
Mr. Schieren’s new boat does 


————— 





is a Real Yacht 


after deck is roomy and continues 
forward either side of the trunk to 
about midships, where steps lead 
up to the main deck. \ stack, 
spar and awnings help to complete 
the yachty appearance. 








this new boat and recognize the owner as a 
“thorough yachtsman.” The cry for pre- 
paredness, naval auxiliaries, scouts and 
torpedo chasers is very appropriate to 
the times, and has its place in the motor 
boat world, especially in the smaller high- 
speed cruisers. It is a safe guess to say 
that 75 per cent of the new cruisers com- 
ing out this year will be, to a certain ex- 
tent, military or naval in appearance. 
There is certainly a service for motor boats 
in the new naval preparedness program, 
and those interested in this development 
are to be commended. But Mr. Chas. A. 
Schieren’s new boat, designed and being 
built by the Gas Engine & Power Co. and 
be. Seabury Co., Morris Heights, N. Y.., 


represents an absolutely different type. 


not look like a torpedo boat or submarine 
chaser, she would not find her place in case 
of emergency. She has seaworthy qualities, 
strength of construction, a big, deep hull, a 
powerful engine installation and could be 
converted satisfactorily for scout duty or 
such work as any motor craft of this length 
could be used. 

The builders have developed a boat on 
similar lines to previous craft built ‘by 
them. The stem is almost plumb, with a 
slight rake and mild curve. The bow is 
of the deck type, the sheer runs 
high to amidships, where it gradually 
lowers to permit of an after trunk cabin. 
The stern is characteristic of “Speedway” 
or Seabury boats, the well-known “Vixen” 
While the boat is only 78 feet over 


raised 


type. 


She is a yacht in appearance, accommoda- all, her appearance is much longer, and 
tions and appointments. There is not a_ the impression that of a 90-foot yacht 
sign of “navy” or “war” about the whole There is a large deck house forward 
boat, and in a gathering of twenty or which is slightly sunk in the raised deck. 
hirty of the new torpedo-like motor cruis- The flush deck runs from the stem well 
ers, the appearance of this new boat will aft to the end of the trunk cabin. The 
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The after quarters are for the owner 
and party, as follows: Abaft the motor 
compartment is the owner’s stateroom, 
with berth on the starboard side and ex- 
tension seat to port. In the forward part 
of this compartment are four wardrobes 
and desk, with bookcase over Sammie. Next 
aft, on the port side, is the bath room. 
There is a door leading from the owner's 
stateroom to the bath room, and another 
door from the passageway. Opposite the 
bath room is another stateroom, arranged 
with berth, wardrobe and bureau, 
washbasin. There will be a passageway 


also set 


between this stateroom and the bath 
room. Next aft is the social hall, with 
upholstered seats m either side. here 


is a door leading from the sccial hall to the 
passageway forward, and a hatch 
to the after deck 

installation is amidships be- 
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A Long-Distance Racer 
Interest in long-distance racing, partic- 
ularly the competition for the Viking cup 
in the Block Island race, prompted the de- 
sign of the boat shown herewith. She 
was gotten out by Swasey, Raymond & 
Page for a prominent New York yachts- 
man. The boat is 39 feet 11 inches long 
over all and 9 feet beam. 

She has a small helmsman’s cockpit for- 


YACHTING 


ward, protected by a high coaming and 
weather cloth, and a large cockpit aft. 
Below decks the space is well laid out. 
The fore peak is occupied by a water 
tank, set high enough to give gravity 
feed to the wash basin, with the chain 
locker under it. Next comes the toilet 
room, and abaft this is the cabin with 
transoms each side, two hanging lock- 
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ers, grub locker and kitchenette. A 
ladder at the after end leads to the 
helmsman’s cockpit. 

The engine room is well laid out 
with a transom and locker to port, 
and drawers for tools, supplies, etc., 
to starboard. A cowl ventilator and 
a false stack assures a supply of fresh 
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air. The stack also contains a deck locker. 
The fuel tanks are cased in the after cock 
pit and a commodious icebox occupies the 
after end of the casing. Cushions on top 
make a splendid lounging place. Across 
the after end of the cockpit is a cushioned 
seat with a lazyback. 

The power plant selected is a : 
horsepower, 4-cylinder, 5% x 634-inch 
Sterling engine. The boat is of an interest- 
ing type and rugged construction and 
should give a good account of herself. 


A Handsome Little Schooner 

In a year in which there is unusual ac 
tivity in boat-building, not many schooners 
have been turned out; therefore the 46- 
foot waterline yacht from designs by 
Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. Y., the 
plans of which we reproduce here, is of 
more than usual interest and shows one of 
the best all-around boats of this size and 
type that has come to our attention for a 
long time. The yacht is a small pole 
masted schooner 66 feet long overall, 46 
feet 9 inches on the water. 13 feet 8 inches 
extreme beam and 9 feet 2 inches draft. 
She has moderate ends, good sheer and has 
a well proportioned and pleasing sail plan, 
the total area of which is 2,271 square feet. 
She is being built at City Island for a New 
York yachtsman. 

She is a flush decked boat with a small 
house over the companionway and a steer- 
ing cockpit aft. Below decks the accom- 
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modations show a fine double staterom aft 

with a big wardrobe, bureaus, 

etc. There is also a single stateroom to 

starboard of the companionway anc 

room to port, with the main saloon amid- 

ships containing sideboard, lockers and the 

like. There is a large galley with all facil- 

ities for carrying stores for an extended 
j cruise, and a good-sized foc’s’le. 

The boat will be a notable addition to the 

fleet of smaller sized schooners 


1 A Small One-Design Class for 


In view of the present popularity of 
small one-design classes, some little boats 






























































f 20 feet 2 inches over all length, being 
built by Rice Brothers at East Boothbay, 
Maine, from Crowninshield’s designs, will 
be interesting. Twenty of these little craft 
are being built for residents of Isleboro, 
Me. 

The plans show an unusually good little 
boat, designed not only to be fast but to 
insure good behavior in rough water. The 
waterline length is 12% feet with a beam 
of 5 feet 4% inches and a draft of 4 feet 
2 inches of water, with an iron keel weigh- 
ing 850 pounds for ballast. The sail area is 
210 square feet. They are heavily built, 
have a watertight cockpit which makes 
them non-sinkable, and they are practically 
non-capsizable with all the ballast outside 
and a very small ceiled cockpit well. There 
is a hatch at the forward end of the cock- 


ah, pit leading to a storage place below decks 
\ ; for sails, oilskins and the like. 
YAS 


For a small boat for deep 
water the design is an ex- 
cellent one for a one-design 
class. The following have or- 
dered one or more boats, and 
all of them will take part in 
| the racing at Isleboro: F. S. 
Mosely, Harold I. Pratt, Rich- 

) ard M. Bissell, A. J. Drexel 
Paul, Dwight F. Davis, W. M. 
Elkins, Henry W. Howe, G. S. 








Tiffany, A. Hollingsworth, Stella E. Tyler, 
Otto H. Kahn, G. Herman Kinnicutt, F. O. 
Beach, George Clark, Henry R. Hoyt, E 
N. Potter, Howard H. Henry, J. Herndon 
Smith and Thomas W. Lamont. 


Steam Yacht Erin Sunk 


Yachtsmen will be sorry to hear that 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s steam yacht Erin, 
which had been taken into the British Ad- 
miralty service under the name of A2gusa, 
was sunk by a mine in the Mediterranean 
early last month. She was commanded at 
the time of her loss by Captain T. P 
Walker, a_ retired  vice-admiral. Sir 
Thomas had used the yacht during the 
early part of the war for carrying Red 
Cross parties and supplies to the Serbians. 

The Erin was well known over here, 
having served as a tender for all three 
Shamrocks, and was a fine big vacht as 
well as a very handsome one. She con- 
voyed the last Shamrock IV to this coun- 
try in 1914. 

Her owner used her for long cruises and 
the yacht made several trips across the 
\tlantic. 

She was acting as the flagship for a fleet 
of minesweeping trawlers when she was 
destroyed. Let us hope that she will be 
replaced by a new vessel when the war is 
ended. 
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HE Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 
has taken the initiative this year in 


inaugurating what promises to be 
one of the most novel and interesting rac- 
ing cruises that has ever been attempted 
in this country. This is to be a joint cruise, 
and while there have been joint cruises be- 
fore there have never been any on such a 
scale as this one. 

The general scope of the affair includes 
a week’s cruising and racing held under 
the auspices of six well-known clubs on 
Long Island Sound; namely, the Seawan- 
haka, Indian Harbor, Huntington, Black 
Rock, Stamford, and Manhasset Bay; and 
while these clubs are giving the cruise and 
bearing the expenses of it, all of the clubs 
on the Sound that are members of the 
Long Island Sound Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion and the New York Yacht Club will be 
invited to participate. It is expected that 
an unusally large fleet will take part in 
the daily racing runs from port to port. 

The yachts will rendezvous at the Sea- 
wanhaka Y. C., Oyster Bay, on Sunday, 
June 25. The first daily run on Monday will 
be to the Indian Harbor Y. C., the yachts 
being sent over courses varying from 7% 
to 20 miles in length, depending on the 
size of the boats. The boats will be 
divided into three series and the classes 
that will be provided for are: 

Series A—AIl schooners, New York 
Y. C. “Fifties,” New York Y. C. “Forties,” 
class P, 

Series B—N. Y. Y. C. Thirty-footers, all 
divisions of the handicap class, classes Q. 
& R. 

Series C—Class S and small one-design 
classes. 

The second day’s run will be to the 
Huntington Yacht Club, the finish being 
off the old Beaux Arts; the third day from 
Huntington Y. C. to Black Rock Y. C., 
the courses varying from 16 to 21% miles; 
the fourth day from Black Rock Y. C. to 
the Stamford Y. C.; the fifth day from the 
Stamford Y. C. to the Manhasset Bay 
Y. C., while on Saturday, July 1, the yachts 
will proceed at will to take part in the 
New Rochelle Yacht Club’s annual re- 
gatta off New Rochelle. 

On the same days racing will be pro- 
vided for two classes of power boats, ex- 
press cruisers and cruisers; the former 
class will be limited to boats 35 feet in 
length and over, and the ordinary cruisers 
to 30 feet in length and over. The express 
cruisers will be those boats that qualify as 
express cruisers under the A P. B. A. rules, 
and cruisers will be those boats not in class 
A and having their cabins entirely en- 
closed, and accommodations and outfit 
necessary for living aboard. The races 
for the power boats will be started just 
after the races for the sailing yachts and 
they will be sent over courses in a different 
direction so that they will not interfere 
with the sail boats, though the finish line 
will be the same for both types of yachts. 


A Joint Invitation Cruise for L. I. Sound Yachtsmen 


A very novel sysiem of handicapping 
will be tried in these power boat races and 
is devised with the idea of giving every 
boat a chance and not unduly handicapping 
a boat because she does not rate well under 
a particular rating formula. For instance, 
the first day the boats will be raced under 
A. P. B. A. handicap ratings; the second 
day the Viking handicap ratings; the third 
day will be a scratch race in which the 
fastest boat wins; while the fourth and 
fifth days’ racing will be based on past per- 
formance handicaps, the basis on which 
these handicaps are figured being taken 











are to be addressed to the chairman of the 
Regatta Committee, Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Y. C., Oyster Bay. 

The committee in charge of the races 
will be composed of Mr. H. E. Boucher 
and the chairmen of the regatta committees 
of the six yacht clubs giving the cruises, as 
follows: Seawanhaka Y. C., Clinton 
Mackenzie; Indian Harbor Yacht Club, R. 
A. Monks; Huntington Yacht (Club, W., 
W. Wood; Black Rock Yacht Club, Clin- 
ton Seeley; Stamford Yacht Club, Bayard 
Dominick, and Manhasset Bay Yacht 
Club, Herbert Funke, while the men on 


THE SEAWANHAKA-CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB, OFF WHICH THE FLEET WILL RENDEZVOUS FOR 
THE JOINT CRUISE, JUNE 25-30 


from a boat’s performance on the first three 
days. To compete on the fourth and fifth 
days’ racing, boats must have competed in 
one or more of the first three races. 

This is the first time in the East that 
power boats and sail boats have been 
raced to stich an extent in the same re- 
gatta, and it is expected that a large and 
representative fleet of power boats will be 
on hand, especially as a big fleet of express 
cruisers has been built this year and 
all are talking very high speed. The races 
for express cruiser classes vary from 27 
to 32% miles a day and for the regular 
cruisers average about 16 miles in length. 

The entertainment feature of the cruise 
is to have special emphasis placed upon it, 
and each club entertains the night that the 
fleet is in its harbor. This ensures diver- 
sity of entertainment. The races will be 
started early so that the boats should fin- 
ish before five o'clock to give plenty of 
time for the crews to get ready for the 
social activity ashore. 

Entries must be in by June 19. These 
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the committee looking after the power 


boat races, held under the auspices of the 
Long Island Sound Power Boat Associa 
tion, are: H. L. Stone, C. F. Chapmat 


F. W. Goeller, Jr., and H. A. Jackson, Jr 
Ex-Commodore Daniel Bacon of the Se 
wanhaka Y, C. is the moving spirit bac 


of the novel event. 


Carbureting Kerosene 

Carburetion of kerosene requires the aj 
plication of heat to aid vaporization at or 
dinary temperatures. Therefore, the pr 
cess consists of two parts, first atomizing 
the fuel in a similar manner to gasolene cat! 
buretion and second, vaporizing this spr: 
by heating. This heat is applied either by 


jacketing the carburetor or admission pipe, 


or by heating the air before passing 11 
through the carburetor. All well designed 
gasolene carburetors, if jacketed, will 

buret kerosene. Many kerosene car! 
etors start on gasolene and shift to ker 

sene after the engine is started and well 
warmed up. 
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NE day in midwinter, ten years ago, 
a small group of yachtsmen, en- 
thusiasts in racing, whose yachts 
had been outbuilt in the regular classes 
and whose chances of winning had been 
reduced to almost nothing, met at one of 
the winter yachting rendezvous to discuss 
a plan of racing with time allowances 
based on the previous performances of the 
yachts. Improvements in designing and 
building had been made so steadily that 
the racing career of a yacht was limited to 
three, or at the longest not more than four 
years, and there were in the big Long 
Island Sound fleet many yachts, fine, able 
vessels, fit to stay out in any weather, 
which remained at anchor on race days, 
because they had been outbuilt. Yacht 
racing had become an expensive sport, for 
the refinements in design and construction 
had greatly increased the cost of building, 
and no man whose bank account was 
limited could afford to build a new yacht 
every year or two, and sell the old one at 
the low price then prevailing for yachts 
whose racing days were ended. 

The result of the conference on the 
evening referred to was the organization 
of the Handicap Yacht Racing Class of 
Long Island Sound. There were six 
yachts in the class the first year, 1906, and 
the racing insignia, a big percentage sign 
in red, carried on the mainsail above 
racing number, attracted a good deal « 
attention. Then, as now, it was the prac- 
tice of vacht clubs to admit to their re- 
gattas vachts of one-design and restricted 
classes, and to give them races under such 
rules as were adopted by the members of 
such classes, subject, of course, to general 
club rules, the rules of the road, etc.; but 
this curious percentage sign and strange 
scheme of time allowances based on per- 
centages of elapsed time made some of the 
regatta committees look “cross-eyed” at the 
thing, and they didn’t know just what to 
do about it. But the chairman of the re- 
gatta committee of Larchmont Yacht Club 
hought he saw good possibilities in the 
scheme, and he made it known that 
the new racing class could have a race at 
Larchmont on every race day of the club, 
and that meant twelve days in the season. 
What was good enough for Larchmont 
vas good enough for all the other clubs on 
the Sound, and so the regatta committees 
promptly announced races for the Handi- 
‘ap Class. 

In ten years the class has grown to an 
organization of some forty to forty-five 
boats, and it now furnishes about 
sixth of the entries at all the races on 
Long Island Sound. And vet the scheme 
on which it is built remains more 
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Handicap Yacht Racing on a “‘Past-Performance’’ Basis 


By CHAS. P. TOWER 


Racing Classes 


of a mystery to yachtsmen in general, and 
also to regatta committees, and even most 
of the racing officials “renig” on calculat- 
ing the time allowances, although the table 
of percentages, changing with each race, is 
supplied to them. 

While the thing looks complicated at 
first glance, it is very simple. The class 
rule concerning allowances reads as fol- 
lows: “All yachts, other than scratch, will 
receive as a handicap a percentage of the 
fastest elapsed time made in the race, said 
percentage to be figured according to their 
relative performances in the four preced- 
ing races.” In some degree the lack of 
understanding of the scheme is due to the 
fact that the ordinary, though not entirely 
correct, acceptance of the meaning of 
“handicap” is something added, in the way 
of time, or distance, or weight, to the bur- 
den of the stronger, or faster, competitor, 
while the practice in yacht racing is to take 
off something of time from the elapsed 
time of the competitor. For 
“handicap” read “time allowance” and the 
way is cleared in some degree to an under- 
standing of the scheme. 

In its simplest form it is this: for the 
coming race, add the elapsed times made 
by a boat in the four races immediately 
preceding. As a matter of convenience, 
reduce these times to seconds before add- 
ing, for it is much several 
items in the denomination of seconds than 
to add them in the three denominations of 
hours, minutes and Repeat the 
process for each competitor in the class 
or rather, in the division, for the class is 
divided into four divisions. The yacht 
whose total for the four races is the small 
est is the vacht for the coming 
race, and the handicap, or time allowance, 
of each of the others will be just that per- 
centage of the fastest time made in the 
race by which her total of elapsed time of 


slower 


easier to add 


seconds. 
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scratcn 
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the four preceding races exceeded that of 
tt ¢ 
M.] N.R I Se 
Tune 5 Tune 12 T ) T of 
Fastest 6.061 7,328 
Red Wing *§,333 
Veda 6.141 
Sallv 1X 6.182 7 658 
Clare 6.396 
Mediator i 7,328 
Se 7.07 Si 
Aleri 


the scratch vacht. 
whether the fastest time in the new race 1s 
made by the scratch boat or not; it some- 
times happens that the fastest time is made 
by a vacht having a handicap of, say, two 
percent. 

handicap, of 
elapsed time, 
stand pat on her elapsed time. 


Take as illust 


as 11iustrati 


It is of no consequence 


two percent of her own 


while the scratch yacht must 


n the race of the 


She will receive an allowance, or 


division on the fifth day of Larchmont 
race week last season—the simplest prob- 
lem in the calculation, as all the six yachts 
in the division raced in each of the four 
preceding races; the total elapsed times 
of the several yachts for the four preceding 
races were: Robin Hood, 28,373 seconds; 
Twinkle, 28,532 seconds; Natoma, 28,921 
seconds ; Jolly Roger, 29,433 seconds ; 
29,486 seconds: Firefly, 30,505 
Robin Hood was, therefore, scratch. The 
total of Twinkle exceeded that of Robin 
Hook by one-half of one percent, and that 
percentage of the fastest time made in the 
fifth race was her allowance. In like man- 
ner the allowances of the other yachts 
were figured as: Natoma, 2 percent; Jolly 
Roger, 34% percent; Peg, 4 percent; Fire- 
fly, 7% percent. 

If you don’t like to figure percentages, 


Peg, 


seconds. 





take a look at the table below and you 
will see how it works out: 

I winkle Nator ] Roge Peg Firefl 

28 532 oN « 29.43 29.486 565 

R H 28,37 28 28.37 28'373 28.37 

28,373)15 48(2 )1,060(3.7 )1,113(4 2(7.7 

Subtract Robin Hood's | the 


time fri 
times of each of the others and divi 


remainder by Robin Hood’s time and you 
get the percentages as shown. That is 
easy. 

But all the vachts of a division do not 
race every race day, and when a yach 
races once, and stays out two or three days, 
and then races once more and then stays 
awav another day or two: and some other 
vacht reverses the order, racing when the 
other is awav and remaining at home when 
the other races, it sometimes gives the 


handicapper a headache. For example, 
here is a copy of the handicapper’s record 
of the 


davs 


second division, covering ten race 


It does not include all the vachts of 


the division: only half a dozen or so, just 
to show how the record lo ks during some 
part f the season 
T R I | 
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7 g 6.45 7.958 
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The figures in the op ow sho the 
sequence of the race davs, beginning with 
. ne ae 
the third race of the season. The initials 
. ‘ 1 
are those of the clubs hol 1? 1i¢€ ice 


yf figures immediately beneath 


There were no 


and the row 
are the dates of the races 
entries of the second division for the Sea- 
vanhaka race of June 26, or for the River 
side race of July ‘or rather, Nadia of the 
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livisi n was at Riverside without 1 Chass 
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competitor, and raced with a first-division 
yacht, and therefore her record in that race 
had no bearing on the handicapping for 
the next race, 

Here is where the handicapper has to get 
busy, and likewise has to make very sure 
that his addition, subtraction and division 
will “hold water,” or he will get into 
trouble. For material with which to figure 
a handicap for Red Wing in the coming 
race of July 22, he must go back to the 
New Rochelle race of June 12 to get the 
fourth race. Veda and Alerion were in the 
four last races, but for Sally IX the handi- 
capper must go back to July 3 for a fourth 
race; for Clare he must turn back to the 
third race of the season, and for Sentana 
to the same race. As Mediator did not 
start on July 21 in the twelfth race, her 
handicap will be the same for the thirteenth 
race as it was figured for the twelfth. 

Just a word of explanation before we 
begin the calculations. You will see that 
there are asterisks in front of several of 
the figures in the table. This is simply 
the handicapper’s mark to indicate that the 
figures are made to conform to one of the 
rules, which reads: “When a yacht is 
beaten by more than 4 percent in excess 
of her handicap, her handicap for succeed- 
ing races shall be figured as though she had 
been beaten in that race by her handicap 
plus 4 percent.” Looks rather complicated, 
doesn’t it? Let’s take Red Wing, against 
whose figure in the New Rochelle race of 
June 12 an asterisk appears. The fastest 
time in that race was 6,061 seconds. It 
was made, by the way, by Ariel, whose 
record, as it happens, is not on the page 
of the record book from which the table 
was copied. Red Wing’s time was 1 hour, 
46 minutes, 12 seconds, or 6,372 seconds. 
Her handicap for the race was one-half of 
1 percent. Therefore, according to the 
rule quoted, the time recorded for her for 
vse in new calculations must not be more 
than 6,061 seconds, the fastest time, plus 
4% percent of 6,061. Now 4% percent of 
6,061 is 272, which added to 6,061 makes 
a total of 6,333. As Red Wing’s actual 
time was 6,372 seconds, she lost the benefit 
of 39 seconds; a small matter, however, in 
the total elapsed time of four races. The 
loss to Sally IX in the next race was of 
greater consequence. The fastest time in 
that race was 7,328 seconds. Sally’s hand- 
icap in this race was made also one-half of 
I per cent, and therefore her record for 
the purpose of new calculations could not 
be more than 7,328 plus 4% percent there- 
of, or 330, a total of 7,658. Her elapsed 
time for this race was 2 hours, 22 minutes, 
15 seconds, or 8,535 seconds, or nearly goo 
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seconds more than was credited to her. 
The object of this rule is to keep a boat 
from benifitting unduly by sailing a very 
slow race, either through bad luck, getting 
becalmed, etc., as obviously the slow time 
made under these conditions is no criterion 
of her time speed. 

Now we will calculate the handicaps of 
several of the yachts for the race of Thurs- 
day, July 22, at Larchmont, and the “sums” 
will look like this; the initials “F. T.” 
standing for fastest time in each instance: 

These four calculations will doubtless 
make clear the method of calculating the 
handicaps. It should be said, however, 
that fractions smaller than one-half are 
disregarded, and a handicap is fixed at the 
half or unit nearest to the actual result of 
the calculation. Therefore, Red Wing's 
handicap, mathematically 3.6 and a trifle 
more, is fixed at 3% percent; Veda’s at 3 
percent, that of Sally IX at 1™% percent, 
and Clare’s at 5%. By similar calculation 
we figure Sentana’s at 7%, and that of 
Alerion at 5 percent. But these figures, 
bear in mind, are the handicaps from 
“fastest time’; or so to speak, the handi- 
caps from a theoretical yacht that finishes 
even with the fastest yacht in every race. 

Looking them over, we find that the 
handicap of Sally [X is the smallest, so we 
make her the scratch yacht for the next 
race, and subtract her handicap from those 
of the others, Obviously the results with 
Sally IX at scratch and Red Wing at 2 
percent will be the same as those with 
Sally IX at 1% and Red Wing at 3%; so 
the new handicaps are: Sally IX, scratch; 
Red Wing, 2 percent; Veda, 1% percent: 
Clare, 4 percent; Sentana, 6 percent, and 
Alerion, 3% percent. Not so very compli- 
cated, is it? 

These handicaps are calculated for each 
division of the class by itself, but it is 
necessary to figure “differentials” for the 
several divisions, partly because on occa- 
sion the several divisions race as one class, 
and partly because now and then a yacht 
appears without a competitor in her divi- 
sion, and must race with another division, 
or not at all. A differential is the handicap 
from the scratch yacht of one division to 
the’ scratch yacht of another, and when 
called into play, is added to the handicaps 
of the slow division. In the annual race 
of the class on September 19 last, twenty 
yachts in all started. Each division raced 
for its own prize, and at the same time all 
raced as one class for the officers’ cup. 
The differentials were: From the first di- 
vision to the second, 8% percent; from the 
first to the third, 18 per cent; from the first 
to the fourth, 22% percent. In the race 
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for the officers’ cup, therefore, Sally IX, 
scratch in the second division, had a handi- 
cap of 8% percent; Mediator of that divi- 
sion, with 6 percent in her own division, a 
handicap of 14% percent, and White Cay 
of the fourth division, with a handicap of 
I¥2 percent, was entitled to 24 percent in 
the consolidated race. 

There is one other rule that should be 
mentioned. It provides that the records of 
a race in which the speed of the first yacht 
does not exceed three miles an hour shall 
be disregarded in calculating handicaps, ex- 
cept that the handicap of the winning 
yacht shall be reduced one-half of 1 per 
cent. Obviously, if the winner of such 
race is the scratch yacht, the only metho 
of reducing her handicap is to add one- 
half of I percent to the handicap of every 
other yacht in the division. This rule was 
also framed to prevent the using as a basis 
for handicapping such slow time that it is 
not a fair criterion of a boat’s speed. 

Sometimes the question is asked: “Is 
the handicap class of real benefit to thé 
sport? Is it a good thing?” And this is 
the answer: A scheme of yacht racing that 
brings from forty to forty-five owners t 
gether in one class; a class that furnishes 
about one-sixth of the fleet at every r 
gatta on Long Island Sound, requires n 
advocates; needs no justification. 

On Gravesend Bay and lower New York 
Bay, also, handicap racing has done a whol 
lot to revive interest in yacht racing, which, 
owing to the scarcity of open class and one- 
design yachts was on the wane. The 
handicap class on those waters has brought 
into the sport a good number of boats that 
were fast, able and could furnish the best 
of racing, although they did not belong in 
a regular “rating” class; and so keen has 
been the competition that this year an eve! 
greater number of boats will be found rac- 
ing under its emblem. 

What the yachtsmen of these two locali- 
ties have done successfully can be done i 
other waters, where there is a good sized 
but mixed fleet of boats that cannot b: 
equitably raced under any existing rating 
rate. Handicap racing, under the rules 
just discussed, is in its essence mathemati 
cally equalizing boats of varying types and 
speeds on a basis of their past perform- 
ances, and the results attained are auto 
matic, if the handicapper does his wor! 
correctly. So don’t stay out of racing just 
because your boat has been outbuilt or is 
a “has been” in the open classes where new 
types and “rule-beaters” are constantly up- 
setting conditions, but try racing under 
handicap system and see what good fun it 
is and what keen racing you'll get. 
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Cooking Appliances for the Yacht 
VERYONE is familiar with the old 
jingle referring to the English sailors 
during the War of 1812 that “they 
alwavs fight best when their bellies are full,” 
and every man who has done any cruising 
is convinced that this applies equally to his 
wn crew, substituting the word “work” for 
“fight.” There is nothing that makes for 
the success of a cruise as much as a well- 
equipped galley and some method of pre- 
paring food properly; and nothing spoils a 
cruise as much as poor grub and deficient 
galley equipment. 

There are about as many kinds of stoves 
on the market said to be made “for yacht 
use” as there are brands of breakfast food, 
but most of them are about as much use 
aboard ship as fly paper in February, and 
the really good and efficient stoves can be 
pretty nearly counted on the fingers of one 
hand. The principal requisites in a stove 
for yacht or small boat use are cleanliness, 
ease of operation, freedom from od yr, and 
some method of keeping fuel (if liquid is 
used) from spilling, while it must be pos- 








THE SMALL COAL RANGE OFFERS MANY ADVAN- 
TAGES FOR CRUISING 


sible to operate them when the boat is 
heeled or jumping in a seaway. It certainly 
takes a good stove to fulfill all these re- 
quirements. 

Of course, the individual preference of 
the boat owner as to the kind of fuel used 
plays a big part in the decision on a galley 
stove; but good stoves can be had operating 
on any of the three principal kinds of fuel: 
that is coal (or wood), kerosene, or some 
f the various forms of alcoholic fuel. Each 
type of fuel has some advantages over the 
other for yacht use, and the selection is 
largely a matter of choice. 

Taking up, first, the coal or wood-burn- 
ing stove, these are made at the present time 
for yacht use in small sizes, the one best 
known to the cruising man being the Ship- 
mate, which comes in sizes from a two-hole 
range up to a big one for the steam yacht 
galley. The smaller sizes only occupy a 
space of 15'4-inch by 22%-inch, so that the 
argument of size against its use cannot be 
used. A really adequate stove will occupy 
that amount of floor space, while the matter 
of height is not as a rule of much consider- 
ation, 
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A NEW KEROSENE BLUE-FLAME YACHT STOVE WHICH 
IS CLEANLY, HANDY AND DOES NOT HAVI 
TO BE PRIMED 


The advantages of a coal or wood stove 
are that it has an oven built in the stove in 
which baking can be done, that it gives a 
sufficient amount of heat to dry out the 
cabin and to take off the chill in cold or 
damp weather. For any off-shore or long- 
distance cruising there is no question that 
a coal or wood range in a boat is almost 
a necessity and adds much to the comfort 
of the cruise. This type of stove is not, 
however, as necessary for only mid-summer 
cruising or for shorter cruises where one 
doesn’t want to bother with the building of 
a fire for each meal or the keeping of one in 
the stove throughout the day; while in very 
hot weather the less heat one has in the 
cabin the better. A compromise is often 
made by having a coal range aboard and 
using one of the liquid fuel stoves in warm 
weather, putting it on top of the range or 
on some shelf or dresser. This makes a 
very good combination and is one to be 
recommended, 

With the increase of small cruising boats 
and the desire to have some simpler method 
f cooking appliances, the old-fashioned oil 
stove was at first used with a plain lamp 
burner. This was unsatisfactory, smoked 
and smelt, and was discarded by 
vachtsmen. There then came into the mar- 
ket for yacht use a number of stoves which 
fuel, but converted it 
into a gas and burned it in a blue flame on 
the same principle as a painter’s blow torch. 
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This gave intense heat, did not smell if kept 
operated properly, 


clean and and proved 
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very satisfactory. Some of the drawbacks 
of this type, however, are that it must be 
primed with alcohol for several minutes be- 
fore using, and when a boat is underwa\ 
and heeled weli down, or rolling, it is hard 
to keep the priming cup filled; the stoves 
must also be kept clean and, while there are 
several types of burners, most of them have 
a very small hole for the outlet 
(under pressure), which is apt to get 
clogged; also, if not sufficiently heated in 
the priming to generate gas they are apt to 
smoke badly, smelling up the whole cabin 
and covering the bottom of every pan on 
the stove with soot. There are many di! 
ferent makes of this type, which is usually 
spoken of as a blue-flame stove, and some ot 
them are very satisfactory, 
a frame with two, three or 
with a rail around the top to keep pots and 
pans on the stove. Three burners are 
preferable to two, if you have room for 
them, as it gives you a chance to boil coffee 
or keep things warm on one while you are 
using the other two for cooking the meal 

\ type of stove that is finding great popu 
larity among boat owners of the present 
time is an alcohol-burning stove or 
which uses denatured alcohol for fuel and 
converts it into a gas in something the same 
manner as that of the kerosene blue-flame 
stoves, with the exception that they are not 
worked under pressure, as in the case of the 
kerosene stove. The method of priming is 
much simpler, the same fuel that is used for 
burning being used for priming. They are 
cleanly, never smoke the pots and pans and 
do not smell, while they can be had in 
almost every form that is desired, from a 
simple single-burner frame to two, three or 
four-burners, or in the form of a range with 
an oven, either a part of the stove or de- 
tachable, so that it can be set over one or 
more of the burners. Some of these even 
have special burners for toasting | 
while the whole range is made so compactly 
that it occupies very little room. Some of 
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They come in 


four burners, 


range 


read, 


the leading brands of alcohol ranges which 
may be mentioned are the Speedway, the 
Crescent, and the Universal 

One of the most recent stoves that has 
on the market for vacht use, and 
which is extremely simple in its operation, 
is a kerosene stove in which the disadvan- 
tages of the old pressure oil stove are 
eliminated. This stove is called the New 
Perfection, and, while it uses a wick, it 
burns a blue flame which 


come 


does not smoke or 
smell, gives good heat and is easily oper- 
ated. It does not have to be primed, which 
is a great advantage over the old stove, and, 
what is more, the flame can be regulated, 
which cannot be done in the pressure stoves, 
which are either going full blast or not at 
all. The burners are fitted for individual 
reservoirs, which built as to main- 
tain the proper oil level and to prevent any 
of the oil spilling no mater how the boat ts 
The metal drum between the burner 


are SO 


heeled. 


and the t p of the stove protects the flame 
from any 


thoroughly draft, while at the 
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same time when paw ner give out suffi- 
cient heat to warm the cabin, if heat is 
needed. There is also a rail around the top 
to keep the pots on the stove and it is in 
every way designed with the requirements 
of yacht use in mind. 

Portable ovens can also be had to go over 
one of the burners, so that baking can be 
done whenever desired. They are very 
light, occupy but little room and are one 
of the simplest forms of cooking devices 
for yacht use that have come on the market. 

In all stoves some method of holding the 
heat in order to keep food warm, heat 
dishes, etc., is desirable, and if an auxiliary 
burner or a hood over the stove to collect 
the heat can be devised, it adds much to 
the comfort. 

No matter what kind of stove you get, be 
sure to purchase one that is well made and 
reliable and don’t be deluded into getting an 
inferior article just because it is a little 


cheaper. 
The Ark 


A Monthly Column Devoted to Houseboats 
and Houseboaters 
Conducted by 
GERALD TAYLOR WHITE, 

N spite of the fact that the growth of 
houseboating in this country has been 
remarkable, there has, until now, been 

no attempt to devote the whole or any part 


Ripolin is the Best Boat 
Paint in the World 


T is made in Holland, has been in use in 
this country for 15 years, has no equal 


YACHTING 


of a eétiodics! exclusively to iiaicaies 
topics. This, then, is the birth of an ex- 
change for houseboat news and notes. If 
there is enough material to fill a column 
every month the department will continue. 
If material does not come in the idea will 





WHY NOT BEAUTIFY YOUR HOUSE-BOAT WHEN YOU 
LIVE ON IT ALL SUMMER? 


be dropped. It’s all up to you, Mr. House- 
boater. If you feel that The Ark is going 
to be worth the paper it is printed on, say 
so. We want to hear from every houseboat 
owner or believer in the country. 

We want photographs of your boat, both 
interiors and exteriors. We want to know 
what ideas you have found practical, and 
what things you have had to discard. If 
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you have thought out some new. system of 
mooring, of lighting or of towing, we want 
to have sketches and details so that we can 
spread the news to other houseboaters. 
Never mind if the sketches are rough and 
the details written by a hand that is not 
used to composition. Of course, we will 
give full credit to you unless you request 
that your name be withheld. We shall be 
very glad to publish pictures and plans, es 
pecially when they are accompanied by 
figures showing their cost. 

If there are any questions that concern 
houseboats, we will be glad to answer them 
to the best of our ability. In writing, pleas 
inclose a stamp so that we can answer by 
mail in case the question is of not enough 
general interest to merit a place in the 
column. In any case, you must send your 
name and address, although we will onl: 
use initials in our Question and Answer De 
partment. We have had quite an argument 
here in the office. Some say that there are 
not enough houseboaters in the country wh« 
will take an interest in this column. Others 
of us claim that when a man has sense 
enough to own a houseboat he will have 
sense enough to know a good thing when h¢« 
sees it and will do all in his power to help 


along. Now prove this last by sending us 
questions, ideas, photos, plans. Address 
The Ark, care YACHTING, 141 W., 36th St., 
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It’s All Pleasure Now 


With an Evinrude on your tender you can forget the delays and 
annoyances of bygone trips. 
supplies and placing your guests aboard-ship. 


mn 
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my 


You can make quick work of loading 


for purity of color, long wear and inherent 
quality. It is not only the best looking Boat 
Paint but the longest wearing. White or 
glossy jet black in color, smooth, crackless 
and impervious to salt water. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO., 


Distributors for North America 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 


are an indispensable part of the equipment on many cruisers and yachts. When 
the wind fails or something goes wrong, an Evinrude on your tender will tow 
you safely home. 

With a ‘‘head-wind” blowing you can easily negotiate a narrow channel with 
the Evinrude to take the tow line. 





Write today for catalog showing the 1916 Evinrudz Motors 
and special Evinrude Boats. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
489 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, Wis, U. S. A. 
OVER 60,000 SOLD 
“EVINRUDING” IS ROWBOAT MOTORING 
Distributing Branches: 

69 Cortlandt Street, New York. 

214 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

436 Market St., San Francisco, Cal 
Front and Morrison Sts., Portland, Ore. 


MAAN ITT | TT } Hunt 
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NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
Write Devt. Y for Boat Facts. 


COSTS LESS 
BECAUSE IT GOES FARTHER 
AND WEARS LONGER 
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The Shops and Yards of this Company, the largest and best equipped of their kind in the United States, are devoted 
exclusively to the construction of strictly high grade runabouts and cruisers, from our own standardized designs, 
or from plans prepared to meet your special requirements by our own or other Naval Architects. 

IS Inquires should state the approximate size and type required, the number of persons to be accommodated and 
S the speed and delivery desired. 


Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation 


See Lente Sait ond Cott Comeuee Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
Mianus 
Kerosene Engines 


Will Save You 
2/, of Your Fuel Bill 











Curtiss Motor- Boat Water Closets 


A NEW IMPROVED 
MOTOR BOAT CLOSET 


Dimension, 18x18x11” high to 
top of bowl, 2%” cylinder. For 
above or below water line. 

The best little closet on the 
market today, possessing many 
of the advantages of the large 
size toilet. All brass and porce- 
lain. Oak seat and cover. 


Price $25.00 


Figure 3606 Manufactured Solely by 


E THE J. H. CURTISS CO., 2 South St., New York 
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The hundreds that have been 
in use the last two years 
have demonstrated this. 





POWERLIGHT 


The ideal light for motor boats. Burns at any angle. 
No Wick, No Chimney 


A ABSOLUTELY SAFE 


even if overturned while lit. 







Burns Kerosene or Gasoline. 
20 Hours’ Light from one Quart. 
335 Candle Power—White Light. 
Generates Its Own Gas. 


DAYLIGHT’S GREATEST COMPETITOR 
Guaranteed 5 Years. A wonder of Simplicity and 
Durability. Retail Prices: $5.00 and Up. 
Styles. 5 Finishes. 
Our Wind-Proof Lantern Makes 
an Ideal Riding and Dock Light. 
Write today for full description and illustra- 
tions. Big money for dealers and agents. 


Combination Hansine PQWERLIGHT CO.. 543 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Mianus Motor Works 


Stamford, Connecticut 
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Write for Bulletin? EEE 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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WINCHESTER RUNNING HER TRIALS. THE NEW 


Launch of the Winchester 


The steam yacht Winchester designed by Cox 
& Stevens for Mr. Peter Winchester Rouss, New 
York Yacht Club, was successfully launched at 
11 A. M., April 29, at the yard of the builders, 
the Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me. 

The Winchester is a 3u-knot, turbine express 
yacht, 225 feet in length, and is by far the most 
notable addition to the fleet of the New York 
Yacht Club this year. 

The new Winchester is the result of the ex- 
perience obtained by Mr. Rouss and his naval 
architects with several very high-speed vessels; 
the last of these, also named the Winchester, was 
205 feet in length, having a speed of 34 knots, 
this vessel having been designed by Messrs. Cox 
& Stevens and now beiny in the service of the 
Canadian Government. 

Upon selling the previous Winchester, Mr. 
Rouss directed Messrs. Cox & Stevens to pro- 
ceed with the design of a larger vessel of the 
same general type; also to be of extremely high 
speed; but, at the same time, to be heavily con- 
structed, to have a large fuel supply, to be a good 
sea boat and to have liberal accommodations for 
the owner and his guests. 

The new Winchester is 225 feet in length, with 
a beam of 21 feet; her funnels, which are two in 
number, being placed nearly amidships, the for- 
ward deckhouse containing the dining saloon, the 
top of which is on the same level as the fore- 
castle deck, and there being aft an exceedingly 
large and comfortable after deckhouse, between 
which and the funnels there is a military mast, 


Jamaica Bay Yachting Fixtures 


The Yacht Racing Association of Jamaica Bay 
have scheduled their annual powerboat race 
around Long Island to start July 2 from the Belle 
Harbor Yacht Club, Rockaway Beach. The 
course will take the boats through the East River 
and the Sound, past Montauk, and back along 
the south shore of the Island. Boats may anchor 
during the night, the time spent at anchor to be 
deducted from their elapsed time. Each boat 
will have an association scrutineer aboard. 

First and second prizes will be given in each 
class and souvenirs to the crews of boats that 
finish. The race was held last year for the first 
time and we hope it will become a regular fix- 
ture. 


Narragansett Bay Events 

The Edgewood Yacht Club, Edgewood, R. I., is 
looking forward to a busy season and has planned 
an attractive list of events. A new feature will 
be a big Edgewood Day on July 8, when the club 
will play host for the Narragansett Bay Yacht 
Racing Association. The programme includes 
yacht races, a water carnival, swimming events 
and a boat race for the boys. 

Weekly dances are scheduled for Wednesday 
nights, the first occurring on May 24. A Thursday 
club night is planned for the senior members, and 
on Sunday evenings a band concert. To make the 
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DESIGNED BY 
MAY I5 


225-FOOT TURBINE STEAM YACHT 
HER TRIAL TRIP 


clubhouse more attractive for the fair sex, a spe- 
cial parlor has been built for the ladies. It is 
located on the first floor and will be comfortably 
finished. 

No annual cruise is now planned, but four week- 
end cruises will be held under the supervision of 
the flag officers. 


The Block Island Race 


The thirteenth annual Block Island sailboat 
race, under the auspices of the New York Athletic 
Club, will be started Saturday, June 24, at 11 
A. M. It will be run this year in three classes: 
Class 1, decked or cabin yacts, 20-35 feet L.W.L.; 
Class 2, handicap yacht racing class in one divi- 
sion; Class 3, universal rule Classes P. Q. R. and 
S. in one class. 

The starting line will be east of Whortleberry 
Island and the finish will be at West Harbor, 
Block Island, a distance of 100 nautical miles. 
There are no restrictions as to crew or sails, ex- 
cept that in Class 3 only those sails allowed in 
the Yacht Racing Association are permitted. 
Time allowance in Class 1, 10 minutes per overall 
foot, yawls 5 per cent and auxiliaries 5 per cent 
additional; in Class 2, handicap allowances, and 
in Class 3, regular Y. R. A. handicap tables. 

Tenders do not have to be carried. Auxiliaries 
must report to the committee at Travers Island at 
9. A. M. on the day of the race to have engines 
sealed. 

There will be a first prize in each class, a sec- 
ond prize if four start, a third if seven boats start, 
and a fourth if ten boats start. Entries will close 
noon on June 20 and should be sent to H. A. 
Jackson, Jr., chairman of the Regatta Committee, 
409 Pearl street, New York City. Entry blanks 
may be had by writing the Editor of YACHTING. 

The powerboat race to Block sland will start 
the same day. The express cruiser class, as de- 
fined by Rule 6, Division II, of the American 
Power Boat Association rules, will start at 12 
o’elock noon, while the ordinary cruisers, defined 
by Rule 6, Division I, A. P. B. A., with a rating 
not less than go per cent of their waterline length, 
will start at 4 P. M. Boats of less than this rating 
will be handicapped on this measurement, the 
distance being 100 nautical miles. 

Professional pilots shali not be included in the 
crew, and each boat must carry a suitable tender, 
two anchors and cables and be fully equipped ac- 
cording to the A. P. B, A. rules. Boats must re- 
port at the New York Athletic Club, Travers 
Island, the day of the race for inspection; Class A 
before 9 A. M. and Class B between 1 and 3 P. M. 

There will be a first prize in each class, second 
prize if five boats start, third prize if seven boats 
start. The A. P. B. A.. record certificate will be 
given to the boat making the best corrected time 
in each class. 

The third annual race for the Lipton Viking 
trophy will also be held on this run. The boats 
eligible for this must be owned by a Viking and 
not have changed ownership since May I, 1916. 
The crew must be composed entirely of amateurs, 
no one who has accepted remuneration for ser- 
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cox 





& STEVENS MADE A SPEED OF 31.0 KNOTS ON 


vices in handling or serving on a boat being al- 
lowed on board, and the rating being under the 
regular Viking rule, 


Hundred-Mile Ocean Race 


Entries are coming in for the one-hundred mile 
ocean race for both sailing and power yachts, 
starting July 1 at 2 P. M. The course is down 
the bay to Brenton Reef Light Vessel, to Vine- 
yard Sound Light Vessel, to bell buoy of north 
end of Block Island, and up West Passage to 
finish line. The race is an open one to all clubs 
Entries should be sent to T. R. Goodwin, secre- 
tary, care of Tilden-Thurber Company, Provi- 


dence, R. I. 


M. V. P. B. A. Regatta 


St. Paul will entertain this summer, as the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Power Boat Association Regatta 
will be held July 3, 4 and 5 under the auspices of 
the St. Paul Motor Boat Club. The club will be 
backed up by the St. Paul Association of Com- 
merce, the Commercial Club and the Athletic 
Club. 

From present prospects this year’s meet will be 
the largest regatta that the association has held 
The prize money has been largely increased and 
the well-protected course, right in the heart of the 
city, will no doubt attract an unusual number of 
race boats. Five boats are built and building in 
St. Paul to take part in the racing. Two of these 
are E. D. Schofield’s Panama and Dr. A. A. 
Van Dyke’s Bull Head, both of which showed 
speed last year. Chas. Arend and G. E. Taylor, 


two well-known racing men, are building new 
boats to race in Class A and B, respectively. Miss 
St. Paul, similar to Miss Detroit (last year’s 
winner of the Gold Cup) is a dark horse. Little 


is known of her except that she is expected to be 
fast. 

Harriet Island Park will be turned over to the 
Motor Boat Club during the week of July 2, pro 
viding ample and well-policed docking facilities 
for 1,500 visiting boats. The club has just closed 
a contract that will enable them to deliver gas- 
olene on board the boats at market prices, with 
no charge for cartage, and have also established 
a commissary department, with offices in the club- 
house, where orders for supplies may be placed 
with the assurance that prices will be at least as 
low as the local market. 


New York and New England Race 

The New York to New England race for the 
J. S. Blackton trophy will be held on July 22, the 
course being from Huckleberry Island, off New 
Rochelle, to Boston Harbor, going outside of 
Cape Cod, a distance of about 270 nautical miles, 
and following the main ship channel over the 
shoals. The race will be open to express cruisers 
and ordinary cruisers. Conditions are being made 
up at the present time and will be published in 
the next issue. 
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Now is the Time to Correct Varnish 
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Waterproof 
par Finish 


Hard wear, weather and wet are 
powerless to crack, soften or check 
Kyanize Spar Finish. It is the best 
varnish for exterior use made. It is 
absolutely waterproof. Its glistening 
hard surface is guaranteed not to 
turn color in or out of salt or fresh 
water—in any climate. 


WITH 


anize 


Some of the smartest of us fellows get fooled on Varnish 
and Enamel occasionally. That means the stuff we 
bought in a hurry at the last moment—or on someone's 
say-so—is now beginning to crack—or blister—or turn 
color. The job must be done over—and right away. 
Thousands of boat owners who finished their craft at the 
beginning of this season with Kyanize Spar Varnish and 
Kyanize White Enamel will tell you they are the best 
money can buy. You'll probably use them this time if 
the best is none too good for your boat. Remember, 
they’re guaranteed. Money back for the empty can if 
not all we claim. If there is no Kyanize Agent in your 
town—write us direct. 




















White Enamel 


Kyanize White Enamel is the 
smoothest, whitest, most durable 
white enamel made. It is totally 
unlike ordinary white paints you 
may have been using. Water can’t 
hurt it—sun can’t blister it. It is 
most economical. Not merely be- 
cause it wears longer—but because it 
has double the covering capacity of 
ordinary white enamels. Also, the 
beautiful, smooth, hard finish it im- 
parts actually increases the speed of 
your boat! 


Boston Varnish Company, Everett Station, Boston, U. S. A. 



















This ts the 
anything in 


YACHT SAILS 


G.B.C. 
& CO. 


flash when you need 


MARINE HARDWARE 
MOTOR BOAT SUPPLIES 


FLAGS AND CANVAS GOODS 


T ry it and see how quickly and 
satisfactorily you will get action. 
Catalog for 20c in stamps; re- 





signal to 


If you want 


combined 





SHIPMATE RANGES 


10 SIZES 14 NUMBERS 


make them for the smallest, or largest. 


If you want durability, service, convenience 


that is the SHIPMATE. 


and Enamel Errors 





a range to fit your yacht 


Junded on your first order.. 


——. 


GEO-B-CARPENTER & Co 


430 Wells St., CHICAGO 





Consnlt YACHTING’S Information Department on 





If you want a range that stands for experience 
in making and hard tests at sea, we can give you 
just that. 

MADE BY 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Established 1830 STAMFORD, CONN. 





any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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Michicago Goes to Boston 


Still another Class P boat has been added to 
the great fleet that will race in Massachusetts 
Bay waters this summer. This is the Gardner- 
designed Michicago, which for two years “cleaned 
up” on Lake Michigan when owned in the Chi- 
cago Yacht Club. She has been bought by Mr. 
Bowden of Boston and will be raced against the 
other boats of the fleet. She may also come 
around the Cape for the Manhasset Bay Cup 
match, August 28-30. Both on Long Island Sound 
and Massachusetts Bay this summer the racing in 
this class will be “for blood,” and whoever wins 
the season’s championship and whoever takes the 
Manhasset Cup home to his club will know that 
he has been in a race. 


New Rochelle Y. C. Challenges for Manhasset 
Cup 

The New Rochelle Yacht Club opened for the 

season of 1916 on Saturday, May 20, at 4 P. M. 


£2648 2 23.4% 


Foliowing the mast-heading of the burgee there 
was a reception on Commodore Bennett's flagship 
Friendship IX, followed by a beefsteak dinner at 
the clubhouse. 

The principal racing events as scheduled are 
the Annual Regatta on July 1, a special celebration 
on July 4 called American Day, Stratford Shoal 
race on July 8, Power Boat race on August 109, 
and the summer regatta, followed by dinner and 
entertainment on August 26. 

G. P. Granbery’s Anita has been entered as the 
club representative in the Manhasset Bay Chal- 
lenge Cup race August 28 to 30 at Indian Harbor. 
The Anita will be called upon to meet a dozen or 
more of the best “P” boats in the country in what 
will probably prove the most closely contested 
series of races ever held on Long Island Sound. 

The pool and billiard tables have been put in 
splendid condition and a little later the regular 
season’s tournament will be started. Several 
changes in the interior of the clubhouse have also 


been made and add greatly to the comforts a1 
convenience of the members. 


Opening of the Harlem Yacht Club 


The Harlem Yacht Club went into commissi: 
in its new clubhouse on Saturday, May 6, and tl 
occasion was celebrated by a “beefsteak,” at whi 


nearly all of the members turned out. It was or 
of the largest gatherings of members that h: 
been seen for a long time. Commodore Kraus 


man presided and had as his guests Commodo: 
\. P. Bennett of the New Rochelle Yacht Clu 
G. P. Granberry, T. F. Day, and others 

In the new clubhouse the Harlem Yacht Ch 
has one of the handsomest and _ best-arrange 
homes on Long Island Sound. The membershi 
is growing rapidly, while the club roster now cor 
tains over 200 names, with a nuniber of applicants 
still to be voted on at a subsequent meeting. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


The Prest-O-Lite Hot Plate 


For the yachtsman who wants a simple, com- 
pact cooking outfit, the Prest-O-Lite Auto Hot 
operates on 


Plate, 


Prest-O-Lite gas, is 
ideally compact, 


which 


light, convenient, 
efficient and eco- 
nomical. 

The Auto Hot 


Plate is packed in 
a neat carton (8 
ins. x 8 ins. x 5 
ins.) ; weighs only 
6 Ibs. complete, 
and is easily stored 
away under a seat 
or any other con- 
venient place. The 
price is $4.50 with- 
out the gas tank. 
Turned full on, 





A single-burner stove or hot this stove con- 
~ which operates on a Presto- i t 1/ 
ite cylinder and uses acetylene SUMES adou 32 


gas. feet of gas per 
hour. The heat of 
the full flame is sufficiently intense to boil a quart 
of water in 3 minutes. The full flame will not be 
needed for the majority of cooking purposes. 
Every Prest-O-Lite cylinder comes fitted with 
a union. Simply slip the rubber tubing of the 
hot plate over the stem of the cylinder union; 
then turn on the gas and light the burner. Boat 
owners who are already using Prest-O-Lite on 
their boats can easily slip off the rubber hose lead- 
ing to the lamps, and slip on the hot plate tubing 
without removing the Prest-O-Lite cylinder. 


V-Bottom Types Interest English 
Yachtsmen 


Wm. H. Hand Jr.’s V-bottom boats are get- 
ting a reputation in Engiand, as will be seen by 
the following paragraph in The Yachting Monthly, 
a London publication devoted to yachts and mo- 
tor boats: 

“Where more than the average comfortable 
cruising speed is desired, the popular model is 
the so-called *V-bottom,’ an evolution for which 
yachtsmen are mainly indebted to William H. 
Hand, Jr.. of New Bedford.) Growing up on 
Buzzards Bay, adjacent to Vineyard Sound and 
the open Atlantic, Mr. Hand has devoted many 
years to yacht designing joined to the practical 
handling of all kinds of boats in open water. For 
some I5 years past he has experimented with the 
old ‘V-bottom’ type, with straight floor, much 
deadrise and vertical sides, an easy-to-build boat 
popular with amateurs all along the Atlantic 
Coast. Starting with small launches and mod- 


erate power, the excellent results obtained tempted 
him to push his experiments further until he ar- 
rived at the present comparatively perfect model; 
built in lengths of 50 to 60 feet for high-speed 
cruisers. As the basic idea is an old one, there 
are now numerous claimants, and the design is 
in use by yachtsmen in ail parts of the country; 
but the credit for the long series of experiments 
which has brought the type to its present state is 
due to Mr. Hand.” 


A Unique Rowboat Motor 
The two-cylinder Koban Rowboat Motor, which 
has won its way into an enviable position in the 
rowboat motor field, has aroused the keenest in- 
terest among the outdoor fiends this year. The 
: manufacturers  an- 
nounce a number 
of important im- 
provements for this 
year, including an 
aeroplane type built- 
in-the-flywheel mag- 
neto; a tilting at- 
tachment, which 
tilts the motor out 
of danger when go- 


ing through = shal- 
low water; a_ side 
steering tiller for 


convenient steering, 
leaving the rear seat 
clear for occupancy ; 
a new, positive-act- 
ing, non-sensitive 
carburetor; a new 
thrust adjusting 
gear case, with big 
bearing capacity; a 
positive acting, 
waterproof timer 
for battery outfit, 





Row- 


The Koban 2-cylinder 
oat Motors 
and many other refinements. 

The Koban was the first to introduce the two- 
cylinder idea of outboard mctors. Their success 
was due to having designed a very simple outfit, 
of light weight and few parts; thereby gaining 
more power and greater speed without increasing 
weight. The greatest claim for this motor is its 
freedom from vibration. Both cylinders fire at 
once, neutralizing the shock. Koban has the dis- 
tinction of being the first rowboat motor to ever 
undertake a long ocean voyage—a trip of 800 
miles, from Seattle, Wash., to Ketchikan, Alaska. 


Running a Gray on Kerosene 
Early in March a letter was received from 
Mr. Augustine Day, of Kkiverdale, N. C., by the 
Gray Motor Company, stating that he had been 
running his engine on kerosene and wanted to 


know if it would in any way damage the engi 
The letter given herein, dated March 30, is 
reply to the request of the Gray Motor Cor 
pany for further particulars as to how long h 
had been running on kerosene, how he start« 
lubricated, etc. : 

“Your letter of the 8th received. In answer t 
your inquiry of how long I have run my mot 
on kerosene and how I run it, would say that 
have been using kerosene since the 18th of Janu 
ary and have not used any only 
prime with since then. My 4'%-horsepower Model 
“R” Gray is equipped with a 1-inch Krice carbu 
retor and has no oil cups. 

“T lubricate it by mixing one quart of cylinde: 
oil in five gallons of kerosene and start by flood 
ing the carburetor and priming the motor o1 
gasolene, and it starts by putting in the swit 
and pulling up the flywheel until in circuit. 
works just as well when cold as when warm. 
starts off easier, if anything, when cold thai 
warm. 

“T am using the same spark plug that I starte 
using in January, and it has given no trouble, 
since my motor runs just as cool on kerosene 
on gasoline. If it is sooted up, I do not know it, 
for it has not given any trouble 

“T have burned about roo gallons of keros« 
and have not used 5 gallons of gasolene.” 


Rast lene 


T 
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EGYPTIAN | 


DEITIES | 

"The Utmost in Ci 2 
Plain End or Cork Tip 

Pople of culture, nt | 

— nee ion rane 

PREFER Deities to 

any other cigarette | 

25° ( 

hn Yrs | 


Makers of the Highest (rade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 



































Model ‘*D’’ 
has made good 


in every case 


Delivery Now—Today 


WORLD’S MOST POPULAR 
4-CYCLE MARINE MOTOR 


E admit that we were ‘‘snowed under’ with business al! spring on 

this Model ““D."" It was to be expected. For two years now we 

have been making this engine so consistent! y good that they have 
been making good consistently. Every Model “‘D"’ sold has been a 
silent salesman—an engine that has made friends and sold more for 
us, in every conceivable class of work, in every type of boat—commer- 
cial, cruiser, speed boat, or runabout. 

An engine of proven quality at a price so reasonable as the GRAY 
price brings business—tremendous business; so great, in fact, that for 
a time the big GRAY factory was swamped for many weeks. A well 
organized night shift was put to work to help catch up with the rush 
and has finally succeeded—you can now get immediate delivery on the 
most popular 4-cylinder, 4-cycle marine engine placed on the market. 

The season is just beginning. Send for catalog with full details 
and prices at once. If you already have this information, wire your 
order in detail to save time. 


10 and 12 H. P. Model ‘‘D,”’ 4-cycle, $158.00 and up. 


Complete line 2 and 4 cycle marine motors, 3 to 90 H. P., 1 to 6 cylinders. 


6308 Gray Motor Bldg. 
HIGAN 


Gray Motor Company, Srrrom mic 




















Yacht 


Insurance 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF ALL 


MARINE LINES; INCLUDING 
YACHTS AND POWER BOATS. 


Boston 
Insurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 87 KILBY STREET, BOSTON MASS. 


BALTIMORE OFFICE: 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
66 BEAVER STREET 

















Censult YACHTING’S Information Department on 





any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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The Biggest 


Camera Value 
Ever Offered 


You can make — pictures. Lots of fun. No poometne: 
no bother. Unusual opportunity to get a Roll F 
‘=75° a great saving. 


















For This lar $10 No. O 
Ingento Film mera 
pee jouenes body, ate nichet , rapid, sym- 





utter, aperture 

6to 644. Brilliant Reversible 1 Finder. Cn icity ,6 exposures, 
“Daylight loading Roll Film. Order direct pom this 
satisfaction guaranteed—or send for booklet. 


Deot. 
GG 443 









GERALD TAYLOR WHITE 


Consulting Naval Architect 
Houseboat Specialist. 


38 Randolph St. Yonkers, N. Y. 








Hand-V-Bottoms Cable ‘‘Hand’’ New Bedford 


WM. H. HAND, Jr. 


Naval Architect 


NEW BEDFORD MASS. 
Send - for Circular Illustrating twenty-five origi- 
and-V-Botiom designs of boats which 
have made good everywhere. 








The Jones & La Borde Company 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


Builders of fast racing sailboats, boats 
for outboard motors, also hollow and 
solid Spars. Write for prices. 








New York Jersey City Philadelphia 


BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., Inc. 





uipped with sails made by 
edford, Mass., Championship 


The 15-footer Maribee e 
Briggs & Beckman, of New 
winner on Buzzards’ Bay for two years. 


Eells Stockless Anchors Make Good 

The Eells stockless anchor made by C. D. 
Durkee & Co. has proved a success for all classes 
of vessels. It is well known that placing a new 
anchor on the market is about as difficult a 
proposition as can be undertaken, and only by 
patience and publicity can the results desired be 
obtained. The exception to this rule is found in 
the demand for the new Eells anchor, the few 
that were made last year having proved so satis- 
factory there was a “waiting list” for them the 
moment they were placed on the market a few 
weeks ago by Chas. D. Durkee & Co. 

The endorsements from those lucky enough 
to have them last season are very different from 
the ordinary testimonials. The weight of anchor 
is reduced one-half and the price correspondingly 
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type, designed for patrol and scout squadron dut) 
To show what a wide range of duty Sterling en- 
gines are made for, it will be noted that thers 
are heavy cruisers, big sea-going auxiliaries and 
schooner yachts in the list, while many Sterlings 
are also being put into existing sailing yachts for 
auxiliary power, such as the Cara II, whose pi 

ture is reproduced herewith, the schooner India 
and many others. 


Mianus Business Increases with Demand for 
Kerosene Engines 

The present high price of gasolene, which seems 
to be causing apprehension to some:of the aut 
mobile and marine engine manufacturers, is evi- 
dently working out quite the other way in the 
case of the Mianus Motor Works, of Stamford 
Conn. Their sales for the first three months 
the present year showed a very material increas¢ 
over the same period of former years. They ex 
plain this as being due to their already having 
developed their kerosene engine and being well 
prepared to meet the peculiar conditions oc- 
casioned by the high price of gasolene. For three 
years over 90 per cent of the engines which they 
have exported to foreign countries have been d« 
signed for use with kerosene or the heavier oils. 

Mianus kerosene engines differ little in appear 
ance from their regular gasolene engines. The 
kerosene engine is an inch or so higher than the 
same size gasolene engine, while, of course, tl 
carburetor is dispensed with. One feature that 
making these engines very popular with those wh 
have been accustomed to running gasolene motors 
is the electrical ignition which is used. Most of 


the manufacturers of kerosene motors in the past 
have used a hot-head or hot-bulb ignition. Thi 
necessitates the heating of the head or the bulb 
with a torch, and required anywhere from three 
to fifteen minutes to start the engine. All this is 
eliminated in the Mianus engines, as they use 


practically the same form of electrical ignition 
with make-and-break igniters, that is used on 
their gasolene engines. In fact, heat is not de- 
pended upon even for vaporizing the kerosene or 
heavy oil fuel. The pure compressed air in the 
crankcase, forced through the heavy, partially 
mixed oil vapor in the transfer port, completes th 


vaporizing process, and it is this feature which 
makes it possible to use the electrical ignition and 
do away with the hot bulb or hot head. 

These motors have been shipped into all climates 
during the last three years, from extremely cold 
countries to those countries near the equator. It 
is claimed that these engines will show equal eff- 
ciency whatever climatic conditions may prevail 
Along the northern coast of South —_ rica they 
are being run on a heavy fuel oil, and a recent 
canvass of the users of these motors shows uni- 
versal satisfaction. From the Labrador coast and 
of the new boats for 1916, which are powered the Gulf of St. Lawrence, where several of these 
with Sterling engines. It will be noted that a engines are in operation, an equally satisfactor 
great many of these are of the express cruiser report is received 


so, one or the other of these factors being enough 
to make it an interesting proposition to yachts- 
men. It holds on any bottom, buries itself 
promptly and thoroughly and is almost impos- 
sible to foul when lying at anchor. It is guar- 
anteed to stand double the strain of any anchor 
of the same weight. 

Five pounds is the smallest size made, 
range in all sizes up to ten tons. 


115 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK Phone, 945 Cortiand 


LARGEST STOCK OF NEW AND REBUILT 
MARINE ENCINES IN THE WORLD 
Send for List 
Will exchange your present engine for a new one 








and they 


WILSON & SILSBY, Inc. 
SAIL MAKERS 


ROW E’S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sterlings in High-Grade Boats 
We publish below a list of the most important 











High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks Sterlings in High-Grade Boats 














For Gasoli 1e, Water and Air of Name Size Owner Designer Power Plant Horse Pow: 

imensions desired Express Cruiser.... 45x 9 ft... Houston Barnard.... Hutchinson Bros One Model F 110-145 
any shape or di Tech. III (Ex. C.).. 50x8.2ft.... Coleman du Pont... Adolph Apel Two Model F 150-200 
for any pressure. We make |... . 60x 11.6 ft... David Goodrich, 60 Broadway... Swasey, Raymond & Page Two Model F 150-200 
+ Sweetheart (BE x. C. 3 ne John J. Hanson. L Kromholz One Model F 150-200 
only work of merit. na Cruiser. oO ebes pm Pulitzer . Tams, Lemoine & Crane Two Model F 150-200 
“ ms =xpress Cruiser..... 60. x 10 ft. ogan & Pater G. > Jt. Thomson ? Two Model F 150-200 
‘*Light Competition Work Not Wanted.”’ | RAN ae 75x 13ft..... J. A. Dowling.. Binney. Two Model F 110-145 
f tl d f ee a ae a 2 a L. Saltonstall Swasey, Raymond & Page Two Model F 110-145 

$77 kin /-Bottom Day C... 43 ft ». Endicott. One Model R 135 

>: Galvanizing or a so New Power Plant 70 x 11 ft Ed. G. Schlieder. . Thos. Sully One Model F 300 
f j marine work. Rosebud Runabout Capt. J. J. Phelps One Model F 110-145 
5 al 5 enemy need Dr. Alex. Graham Bell One Model F. 110-145 
§ ¢xpress Cruiser Nathaniel Ayer... Swasey, Raymond & Page Two Model F 110-145 
+ 2 i oO. KOVEN & BROTHER rus — 38 ft Philip Hart. Swasey, Raymond & Page One Model F 150-200 

: . 4 Pe txpress Ship 

i 50 Cliff Street . , , New York Chandler’s Boat. J. Reyner & Son, Inc ba One Model F 150-200 
} wos ba 50 x 10 ft. ~ Ag org Wm. H. Hand, Jr. Two Model F 110-145 
it . ; ‘ = . H. W. Foster ae One Model F 150-200 

‘ Leh. Houp La type) 40ft.... Langdon Humphries Swasey, Raymond & Page One Model R 135 

° Lch.(Houp La type) 40 ft..... Frederick eaewampen Swasey, Raymond & Page One Model R 135 

Why not anize your et eseeseeeerees Runabout R. H. Pass. : Leyare Boat Works. . One Model F 
v- Bottom. 35 ft » Ben Miller Geo. F. & A. W. Crouch. One Model FR 
Dorothea. 75.6x 12.9 ft.. John R. Fell. J. Murray Watts .. Two Model B 50-85 


Herreshoff Mfg. Co Two Model D 50-60 
Swasey, Raymond & Page One Model D 70 
Swasey, Raymond & Page One Model R 135 
Swasey, Raymond & Page One Model R 135 


Dianthus (Old)... 65 x 17.6 ft J. P. Crozier. 
Nirvana II 65 x 13 ft 
Leh. (Houp La type) 40 ft 


Yacht? See page 337 
Leh.( Houp La type) 40 ft 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any 
? 


J. Hartley Merrick. 
Roland Nickerson 
Steuart Davis... . 





of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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NO WORRY, IF YOUR DEALER SOLD YOU DURKEE GOODS 


ANDRADE AUTOMATIC WINDLASS 

For Boats 25 Foot Long and Over 
The first and only 
automatic windlass. 
Has but four moving 
parts. Gives one man 
absolute control of 
his ground tackle at 
all times and under 
all conditions. 

Send for booklet 
with full information. 
To handle one chain and one rope The Andrade Wind- 

(Patented lass makes a one-man 
boat out of a 60-footer. 





Style No. 5 











MZ=ape 
Om<O4n 


We carry twenty different kinds 
—all sizes. Our Stove Circulars 
give full particulars of all these 
makes. Send for one. 





DUNN 
DIVINHOOD 


(Patented) 





“It is of great value 
to Owners of Boats 
and Yachts and in 
Shipyards for repair- 
ing and cleaning ves- 
sels, without expense 
of docking them.” 

World’s Work, May issue. 














CRESCENT 


Ball-Bearing 
ANCHOR 


(Patented) 


Galvanized with Drop- 

Forged Shank constructed 

right from the right material 

and on right principles. The 

slightest pull on cable sends shank into posi 
tion. Shank has ball socket and is cast into 
head, doing away with need for pin to keep 
shank from backing out. Can be furnished 
with round shank to swivel, but we do not 
advise the use of a Swivel Shank Anchor 


The Reliable Fire Extinguisher 


Does Not Save Insurance On Automobile 
Policy, But What Is Far Better—It Saves 
Your Boat. 

Was designed for Especial Efficiency 
in extinguising Gasoline, Electric and 
Acetylene Fires. It has proven its 
merit times innumerable, in Saving 
both Motor Boats and Automobiles 
It is sold for a price within every 
Owner’s means and fills all Federal 
requirements, of course. 

Whenever we have madetests against 
other Extinguishers we have carried 


EELLS STOCKLESS 
ANCHOR 


Patented) 


Its endorsements are 
immense. It sure is the 
Anchor with the Bull 
Dog Grip. It reduces 
weight of anchor one-half 
Holds on any bottom and buries itself 
promptly and thoroughly and almost im 
possible to foul when lying at anchor 
Will stand double the strain of any 
anchor of same weight. Send for Cir 











All weights from 5 to 200 pounds. 


off the business 


MANUFACTURERS OF MARINE 
HARDWARE AND MOTOR BOAT ( — & fang 
SPECIALTIES 
Send 25 cents to cover cost of de- 
livery 1100 page Catalogue or from 
your dealer free 





that’s what talks! cular Made from 5 Ibs. to 10 tons 


2 and 3 SOUTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Factories: Grasmere, Boro Rich- 


mond, New York City and at 
New York 








Steering Gears 


and MARINE FITTINGS for 


Power and Sail Yachts 








Edson Manufacturing Company 
Established 1859 


260 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 











COLUMBIAN 





THE RIGHT WHEEL FOR ANY TYPE OF BOAT 


The fastest propellers for pleasure boats. 
The most powerful for commercial boats. 


INSIST UPON A COLUMBIAN 


Our Propeller Book sent free upon request. 


COLUMBIAN BRASS FOUNDRY 
228 North Main Street, Freeport, Long Island, New York 


New York City Local Salesroom: 50 Church Street 











The Quality and Cut of the Sails is as important a 

factor in a boat’s speed as the design of her hull. 
The experienced yachtsman never fails to specify that his boat, big or 
little, be fitted with 


LOWELLDUCK 


THE STANDARD YACHT SAIL CLOTH 
Ask your dealer to show you the name on the end of the roll. 


BOSTON YARN CO. Boston, Massachussets 





Consult YACHTING’S Information Department 





on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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Built by 


LUDERS 


The last word in yacht design 
and building 


Luders Marine Construction Co. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 

















The Thompson Automatic Feathering Propeller 


HAS NO SUPERIOR FOR THE AUXILIARY 


Don’t drag a solid wheel all summer 
and spoil the sailing qualities of 
your boat. Get a Thompson and 
you won’t know that you are drag- 
ging a propeller when under sail. 


Send for booklet containing 
full information and prices 


NOYES MACHINE CO. 


257 Front St. 31 Nelson St. 
So. Portiand, Me., U.S. A. St. John, N. B., Canada 














gee vate 


OUR 1916 LINE OF WINNERS: 
DORIES—18, 20, 22 and 30 Ft., $250 and up: 
SAILING DORIES—14, 16, 18 and 21 Ft., $55: $90 

up and $110, $200. 
27 and 30 ft. CRUISERS. 
V-RUNABOUTS, 21, 24, 27 and 30 Ft. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT MODEL LAUNCH 
22x6 Ft., and 25x6% Ft. Also 2lx6 RUDDER 
CLUB DORY, Design by C. D. Mower, for $200. 
As an Auxiliary, with 3 H. P. Motor, $275. 

POWER DORIES, Ail sizes, 16 to 30 [t., $175 and up. 


Our SPECIAL OUTBOARD MOTOR BOAT, $50 and up, 
Safe and Reliable 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 


_, Toppan Boat Manufacturing Co. 
39 Haverhill Street, Boston, Mass. 





21 FT. “CLUB” DORY 












KEROSENE 


THE 
o. F&N 
GASOLENE 


Duplex Carburetor 
Guaranteed to save 66% of 
your FUEL COST. 


Marine, Stationary, Automo- 
bile or Tractor Engine. 





Write at once for our proposition 


The H&N Carburetor 
Company, Inc. 

1790 Broadway, - - New York 

617 S. Olive Street, Los Angeles 





DUPLEX 


Boston Agents 
ROUST & BERG, 98 Mass. Avenue 











The best Insurance Bulb Shank 


Fairhaven 







for your boat is a Mooring 
No matter what kind of a bottom you have to moor 
: | in, a bulb shank mooring will hold, because the 
eae weighted shank keeps the mushroom in the 
proper position to make it bite; while the 
bulb also acts as a spring to keep the 
cable from fetching up with a sudden 
jerk. 
All sizes for yachts from the 


smallest to the largest. Your 
mooring equipment is not com- 
plete without a 


Fairhaven Bulb Shank Mooring 


fairbaven 
tron foundry Co. 


PAIRHAVEN, MASS. 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 


? 





1909 - 1916 


Bottger Bros. & Co. 


SAIL MAKERS 


RACING AND CRUISING SAILS. YACHT AWN- 
INGS, COVERS, ETC. PAINTED SAIL COVERS. 


Sails Stored, Cleaned and Mildew Proofed 


THE FINEST LOFT FACILITIES IN THE VICINITY OF NEW YORK 


Marine Basin, Ulmer Park, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Formerly at City Island Phone, Bath Beach 2084 








Its service is absolutely free. 


















ILLER at right hand 
side permits use of 
entire rear seat. No other 
rowboat motor has this 
excellent feature. New 
Tilting Device enables you 
to lift motor clear of water 
without detaching from 
boat when in shallow water 
or weedy spots. 


Unmatched ‘ied 
No Vibration 


Absolutely dependable—Easy to start—Simple 
to understand and simple to run and manage— 
Nothing complicated — without question the 
finest rowboat motor made. 


2-CYLINDER 





PAKOE 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


The Original 2-Cylinder Rowboat Motor 


A Wonderful Engine 


All revolving and reciprocating 
parts perfectly balanced; quiet, 
smooth running, lighter than 
most single cylinder types. 
Handsome design. New features in- 







clude tilting device, tiller at right —- 
side, aeroplane type magneto, simple Sisters 
Ignition. 


automatic reverse, and many others. 


Does Not Shake The Boat 
Vibration is entirely eliminated by op- 
posed cylinders that fire at same time. 
Reverses by simply pressing button. 
Runs perfectly at trolling speed or can 
skin the average launch on high speed. 


A Wonder for Speed 


‘‘No other rowboat motor can come within 4 miles an 
hour of my Koban.’’—Chicago, Ill. 

‘‘Other makes of rowboat motors are not to be compared 
with it.’-—Eureka, Cal. 

It’s a real motor built on sound engineering lines. 


Write for free illustrated 24-page catalog. Agents and dealers wanted. 


KOBAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


236 SOUTH WATER STREET 


Our line also includes a 2-cylinder, 3 H.P. vibrationless inboard 
marine engine for small launches, canoes, etc. 


YACHT I 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








“Annie T,” owned by Mr. Wm. G. Tollman, 5124 Walnut St 
Philadelphia Prest-O-Lite used for searchlight and stern light 


In Economy, Convenience 
and Efficiency, leaves 
nothing to be desired 


Prest-O-Lite provides the utmost in practical 
convenience for motor boat lighting. It is thor 
oughly simple, anyone can understand and operate 
it Prest-O-Lite is thoroughly reliable, never fails you in 
emergencies. 

You can use it for every light aboard, and in addition, you 
can use the same Prest-O-Lite that furnishes vou light, for 
cooking and engine priming. 

Because of its reliability and efficiency, you'll find Prest-O 
Lite on many of America’s finest pleasure craft. No boat is 
completely equipped without adequate lighting 


Costs little to buy and use 
and is very easily installed 


You can enjoy Prest-O-Lite on any size boat, new or 
old. It is easily installed at slight expense by owner or 
builder. We have a very simple plan for the installation 
of acetylene boat lighting fixtures, together with various 
appliances for cooking, engine priming and automatic 
lighting for searchlights, cabin and signal lights; also for 
making oil lamps into combination gas and oil burners 
Full details gladly sent on request 





For Engine Starting 


Cold, heavy motors start 
easily, quickly and with cer- 
tainty on one or two slow 
easy turns when primed with 
acetylene by means of the 
Prest-O-Primer. This inex- 
pensive device is readily 
tached to any marine engine. 


Send for special boat liter- 





ature, of «nterest to every 
Handy Little Stove owner, builder or 
for Camp Cooking 


Send f circuls he ; 
Prest-O-Lite Auto Hot Plate The Prest-O-Lite Co. 


buyer 


a complete portable cooking Incorporated 

outfit that burns Prest-O-Lite The World's Largest Makers of 
gas. May be used ashore or Dissolved Acetylene 
afloat 


238 Speedway 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Canadian Office and Factory 
MERRITON, ONT 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 
$4.50 Stem-and-burner at 
tachment adding camp lighting 
feature, 55 cents extra 











Prest-O-Lite Exchange Agencies Everywhere 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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FOR SALE NO. 301—FOR SALE.—Keel cruising 


sloop 62 ft. overall; 42 ft. waterline, 
15.2 ft. beam. Designed by Wintring- 
ham and built by Bayles, Port Jefferson 
L. I., in 1902. Ten tons outside lead 
ballast. Comfortable cabin finished in 
mahogany, with two wide transoms; two 
staterooms, one with two berths, toilet 
room, large galley, captain’s stateroom 
and forecastle. Boat has been owner's 
home for two months each summer for 








past twelve years, and in 1914 cruised to 

Labrador. Is very able and stiff and a - 
smart sailer. Has 20 H. P. Ralaco, 4- 

cylinder engine, new 1908, in first-class JO. 674—FOR SALE.—Keel cruising knockabout, 32.6}ft 
condition. Could easily be converted to | ~~ over all, 21-ft. length waterline, 7.5 ft. beam, 5.6 ft 
vawl. Completely equipped in every draught. Designed by Purdon and built 1901 by Marblk 
if 5 head Yacht Yard in best manner. 3,500 Ibs. lead ballast 


way, entire outfit in excellent condition. New sails of Egyptian cotton. Has self bailing cock pit 


Apply John G. Alden, 131 State St +» | roomy cabin about 10 ft. long. Completely fitted for cruising 
Boston, Mass. Winner of many prizes 1914. One of the best boats of this 
type. Apply John G. Alden, 131 State St., Boston, Mass 


A Selected Buyers’ Guide For Easier and Better Buying 


Every reader of YACHTING has occasion many times to write to the advertisers in the magazine for catalogs, special information, samples, etc. Every yacht 
owner or prospective yacht owner needs to keep in touch with boat and y dealers. While we hope they will continue to write our advertisers direct, 
for the convenience of those too busy to write each concern separately YACHTING will gladly perform the service for them and get any special information they may 
want about boats engines etc. Here is the way we do it: Write on the coupon at the bottom of this page the number of each advertiser whose catalog or booklet 
you desire or from whom you want special information and mail to us enclosing postage, if any, required for the catalog by the advertiser. If no mailing fee is 
named there is no charge. Then simply write in the number and we will forward your name and address to each advertiser and he will send you what you ask for. 
This is service YACHTING gives its readers. This Classified Directory has been specially arranged for your convenience. The various headings cover everything 
that one will need for his boat from the completed boat itself and the engine that drives it to the smallest article of equipment. The manufacturers, builders and 
dealers listed here are representative of the entire marine trade. Only those are listed whose reliability and the quality of the goods they manufacture or sell can be 
vouched for. All of them are advertisers in YACHTING or have been within a few issues. 





























Charge for Charge fot Charge for ,; Charge fo: 
Nos. Mailing | Nos. ailing , Mailing Nos. . Mailing 
Ammeters Catalog Canoes Catalog | Nos. . Catalog Propellers (Reversible) Catalog 
1. C. D. Durkee & Ce. “ 25 cents, 25. Koanebe: Conse Ce. = pete Sey Co. 85. Noy. Machine we _— 
2. Geo, B, Carpenter o. 20 cents 26, own Canoe Co. ~y . aa . ropellers oli 
pean Capstans and Windlasses S, Faeew S Frees Ce. 7. “Harthan,” McFarland Foundry & 
, ANCcHOrs 1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents FE C le. Ov P Machine Co. 
8. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 2. Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 20 cents our-Cycle, Over 100 H. P. _ 88. Hyde Windlass Co. 
2. Geo. B. Carpenter 20 cents | 97° Hyde Windlass Co. 45. Gas Engine & Power Co. & C. L. Sea-| g9_ Columbian Brass Foundry. 
1. C, D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 8. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. bury Co., Cons. (Speedway). 90. Michigan Wheel Co. 
4. Fairhaven Iron Foundry Co, 46. Winton Gas Engine & Mfg. Co. R G 
56. American Engineering Co . Carburetors 49. Wolverine Motor Works ‘ sveverse Gears 
: ‘ ; 28. Krice Carburetor Co. 50. Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co. 91. New York Gear Works. 
Batteries (Storage and Wet Cell) 29. Wheeler & Schebler. 51. Sterling Engine Co. > Baldridge Gear Co. 
6. Dayton Elec. Mfg. Co. 30. ~ & “oy Co, 58. Automatic Machine Co. bg sone \ager Co. & Platine 
7. Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 31. yrne, Kingston Co. Two-Cycle, Under 50 H. P. o. aes a yaens #. ating Co, 
8. Willard Storage Battery Co. Clocks (Ship) 2 i ; 95. Snow etrelli Mfg. Co. 
9. Apple Electric Co 107. Chelsea Clock Co ° 40: me Among RO Motor C C6, Cartyle-Jotaeen Machine Co 
° - ° 7 helsea C ° , a Marine Motor Co, Sails 
127. Wm. Enhose. 61. Bridgeport Motor Co., Inc. m “ . oat 
10. Geo a Compasses 45. Gas Engine & Power Co. & C. L. Sea-| 94° ton Gerda. ie 
11. Wm. H. Hand, jr. 3. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. o. ars Se Got, 99. Geo. B. Carpenter & C 
12. Gas Engine & Power Co: & C. L. Sea-| 32. Marine Compass Co. See ie ae, er ere | 300... Wa. BH, Geilin 
‘ bury % Co., Con eagles cp Durkee & Co 25 cents| 52- Mianus Motor Works. 101. Ratsevy & Lapthorn 
* W. H, Mullins Co. - Way Copenter & Co. 20 cents y Palmer Brot. Co. + me. Yorn Co. (Lowell Duck). 
. ° a . ° - a 64. ‘im Motor Co. . ; we 
15. Fay & Bowen Co. Cc Adjust Fi : : 104. Briggs & Beckman. 
16. Toppan Boat Co. ompass Adjusters ire Extinguishers , . 
34. T. S. & J. D. Negus 68. Hansen-Nieter Co. Searchlights (Electric) 
toy Ackley Mie. Co 35. John Bliss & Co. 1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents | 105. Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
126. Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp’n. Cu: es Cc. 4 Uahols Yacht) Flags 106. Carlisle & Finch Ce 
. usnhions an pholstery (Yacht 1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents | i 
Boat and Yacht Builders 37. M. W.. Fogg. 2. G. B. Carpenter & Co. 20 cents 1 Spray ioed and Awn . = 
12. Ge gg rn Co. & Chas. L. 1. & D. — & Co. 25 cents]| 33. W. & J. Tiebout. 108. Pneumetic Mfg. Co. = 
. oe , Ge ng am Glue (Marine) 38. Harry Hacker Co. 
17. Geo. Lawley & Son Corporation. 39. R. L. Kenyon Co. 69. Jeffery’s. L. W. Ferdinand & Co. 2. G. B. Carpenter & Co. 0 cents 
18. sotgre Hevine Construction Co. Dinghies Ice Boats Steeri G 
19. . S. Nock. . ; - eering Gears 
20. Mathis Yacht Building Co. 1 Go |. 115, Duluth Impiement Co. 109. Edson Mfg. Co. 
2i. Henry B. Nevins. . = ae Ignition Appliances 8. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co 
22. D. Kidney & Son. Engines, Detachable or Outboard | 70. Apple Electric Co. | 2, C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 
23. Holmes Motor Co. 49. Waterman Marine Motor Co 71. Splitdorf Electrical Co. | 2 Geo. B. Carpenter & Co 20 cents 
24. New York Yacht & Launch & Engine | 41. Eveneuee —y 4 Co. 72. K-W_ Ignition Co. 83. W. & J. Tiebout. 
Co. 42. Gray Motor Co. 73. Bosch Magneto Co. Starters 
14. Rice Bros Co 43. Koban Mfg. Co. j 74. Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 110. Apple Electric Co. 
_ barge weet ~ c 123. Arrow Motor & Machine Co. 128. Samson Elec. Co. 111. Prest-O-Lite Co. (Acetylene) 
126. Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp’n. Engi . K k-D - ; 2 , S 
ngines, Marine noc own Boats Stoves (Yacht 
PourCaeks Under 100 H. P. 117. Brooks Mfg. Co. : 112. Stamford ad he Co. ) 
—————Cut or tear here" "=" """ | 42. Gray Motor Company. Lighting Outfits (Electric) Tanks (Gasol d Ai 
’ 44. S. M. Jones Co. {Ralaco Engines). 78. Applé Electric Co. 89 :O ‘a _ = ir) 
YACHTING BUYERS’ GUIDE DEPT | 45° Gas Engine & Power Co. & C. L. Sea-| 79. Prest-O-Lite Co. ous Scene, eee & Co 
141-145 West 36th Street, bury Co., Cons. (Speedway). 80. Dayton Electrical Mig. Co. Caro ~ a 
New York | 46. Winton Gas wees & Mfg. Co. “5 *h Ss. gn bn A : one ehh one 
. 47. Frisbie Motor Co. ; ightin utfits cetylene | 5 ) s . 
ame have the items numbered below sent | 48. New York Yacht Launch & Engine] gj Brest Gite Co. _ y ) Varnish and Paints 
; AS ee ife Preservers | 119. Boston Varnish Co. 
Pe wok déndetustond se) i ses etewewndssece 49. Wolverine Motor Works. 129. Robinson-Roders Co. 120. Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. 
e 
59. Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co. , | 191. Stearns & McKay C 
: ; o1. << s & McKay Co. 
I enclose the necessary | 51. Sterling Engine Co. Mufflers and Silencers | 195. J. A. & W. Bird & Co 
mailing fees, viz.: | 52. Mianus Motor Works. 8. Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. Bepaticde Foxe: : 
sob Seieitis, to Nitti ros gle cr i alata Bs ake 58. Holmes Motor Co., Inc. 82. L. O. Koven & Bros. Whistles and Outfits 
My N 54. Corliss Gas Engine Co. 2. G. B. Carpenter & Co. 20 cents 1. C. D. Durkee & Co. 25 cents 
My Name.......+-+-.-ceccseeeeeee: ceees 55. ry dy Large Co. ai = . pare & Co. 25 cents 2. Geo. B. ya eee & Ce: 20 cents 
. 56, oew-Victor Engine Co. 33. ’ & T. Tiehout. | 3. Wilcox, Crittenden ‘o. 
Address......... Ponce eect teen eerereeees 7. Van Blerck Motor Co. 129. Thermex Silencer Co. 33. _W. & J. Tiebout. 
* 
Why not Ki yanize your Yacht? See page 337 
? 
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Individuality in Power Yachts 


Matthews Power Yachts are not built from stock plans and 
patterns. Each has its own individualities. Each is built 
to meet the personal likes of the owner with reference to 
model, accommodations, motive power, speed and cost. 
The materials used in 


ATTHEWS 
9 


CRArr , 


are the best procurable. Our naval architects and engineers 
are among the most skilful in America, and our staff of 
craftsmen are known from coast to coast for their thorough 
workmanship down to the most minute details. 


Details and Plans Gladly Submitted on Request 
THE MATTHEWS Co. 
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See the Captain, the Owner 


and hisGuest comparing and setting their 
watches at 8 BELLS struck on the Large BELL ® 
forward by the (Patented) ST 


G 
“CHELSEA” AUTOMATIC 21's =U 


The small “CHELSEA” ship's Bell clock in the cabin 

operates the large bell forward. Clock and bell can be 

located to suit wishes of owner. By a special push but- ga 
-_t 














ton, the bell can be rung continuously; very useful in _ = 
case of fog, etc. If so desired, as at night, the striking 4 
on large bell can be omitted. ANY of the mony ae —_ ee. 
or elaborate models of the “Chelsea*’ Ship's Bell Clocks ‘a 

can be outfitted by us to operate our Automatic outfit. 
Every Yacht, medium and large-sized Motor Boat, 
House Boat, Steamship, Yacht Club, Marine, Naval 
Architect and Shipping Office, Seashore and Coun- : i 
try Estate, etc., should be equipped with one of these 
attractive and useful outfits. For country estates, etc., 
gives audible time over large area and permits system of 
calls from residence for Chauffeur, Gardener, Coachman, 
etc., very useful. 

On sale by Dealers in Nautical Instruments 
High-Class Jewelers 


CHELSEA CLOCK CO., 16 State St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
Makers of High-Grade Clocks 
REPUTATION THE HIGHEST AND WORLD WIDE 
SHIP’S BELL, MARINE, HOUSE and AUTOCLOCKS 
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an “‘edge 


of targets —folds up and goes in a bag 
or sent postpaid anywhere in the United States on receipt of price 








Practise Up Now For This Year’s 
Trophies 


Be among the first out to pepper the speedy clay pigeons. Get 


” 


on the other fellows while the season is still young. 


TRAPSHOOTING 


is bully year ’round sport that offers an alluring challenge to your 
aim and gun skill. 
at your nearest gun club. 


And there’s a hearty welcome waiting for you 


Get a Hand Trap 


It’s great practice for beginners and experts. Throws all kinds 
$4.00 at your dealer's, 


Write for Hand Trap Book No. 423 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


When in Atlantic City visit the ‘‘Du Pont Store,” Pennsylvania Avenue and 
Boardwalk. See the big Du Pont Night Sign and try your skill at the Trap- 


shooting School at the end of Young’s Million Dollar Pier 















































FRANCES Il—one of our 65 Footers 


We build yachts complete and there is no 
divided responsibility. Our 20th Century 
Motor, which we build in our own shop, is 
one of the leading engines. We are in posi- 
tion to build you a complete yacht, furnished 
and equipped, at prices that cannot be 
equalled when construction and finish are 
considered. Let US figure on your new 
yacht for next season. 


N. Y. Yacht 
Launch and 
Engine Co. 


Morris Heights 
New York 


6-Cylinder, 6%" x 8%"' 65 H.P. 
Twentieth Century Engine. 





Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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——It ts still the King of Metal Polishes—— 
=e Se ie oe ee eB 


It may cost a little more but if you com- 
pare it you will know the reagon why 


All Dealers 








TRAFTON COMPANY 176 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., U. 
————) 

| AFE 

| BOAT SAFE? 


Sometimes it takes an emergency to determine the answer. 


Then the importance of instant and perfect control of the engine JOHN Cl IRTIN Inc 
is driven home to a boatman, and he realizes that reliable . ° 


Anchors, Compasses, Controls, Steerers, etc., all make for safety. a 





























You can buy this safety in iN Marine Hardware. 69 years of 
sea service have stamped it ““ DEPENDABLE.” for your 
Design and workmanship is always repres enta 
tive of the most convenient, reliable, and eco- 
nomical Marine Hardware that can be made. 


ee Get This Valuable Book S AILS, AWN INGS, 


new 112-page book, 
‘‘Sea Craft Suggestions and 
Supplies,’’ is full of informa- 


\\ \\ tion that you want—a real Etc. 
reference book. 


Send 10 cents and we'll forward 
your copy promptly. Write now. 


_\| WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Inc. 
a 10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 


ne JOHN CURTIN, I 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Marine Hardware 9 nc. 


Manufacturers of the Famous Maxim Silencer for Motor Boats 








SPARK AND THROTTLE CONTROL AND 2 South Street New York City 
————————— ~=CONTROL CRANKS 
=e §=nsure perfect control—lever cannct be jarred Telephone Broad 4263 


from place by vibration—connecting rods easily 
: lead at an angle or parallel to bracket. 











S. APPEL & CO. 
Uniforms for Sachting 


Yacht crews uniformed at shortest notice, 
according to club regulations. 

We make a specialty of motor-boat apparel, club 
caps and devices of all clubs. 

Oiled Clothing for Men, Women and Children 


Send for our illustrated Catalogue 


18 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 





























JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE 


Use No. 1 Extra Quality for filling deck and hull seams of Yachts and Motor Boats. 
Use No. 2 First Quality Ship Glue or No. 3 Special Navy Glue for filling deck and hull seams of merchant vessels. 
Use No. 7 Soft Quality or Waterproof Liquid Glue for filling and waterproofing canvas for covering boats and canoes, cabin 
tops, decks and flying boats. No canoeist should be without an Emergency Can of our Special Canoe Glue. 
For Sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses, Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
Send for Free Booklet “Marine Glue; What to use and how to use it.”’ 


L. W. FERDINAND & CO., 152 KNEELAND STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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NEW PERFECTION 
YACHT STOVES 








PREPAREDNESS 


for the summer cruise is out of the question unless your boat is equipped 
with a New Perfection Yacht Stove. 





This stove is especially designed for effective use on yachts, motor 
boats and for general camping outfits. 


Tt is safe, efficient and convenient and is an essential pcrt of your 
equipment. 
The New Perfection Yacht Stove is easy to operate. The burners are 
fed from individual reservoirs built below and around them to maintain 
the proper oil level. Each is equipped with a long tubuler filler cap 
to prevent the oil from spilling when the stove is tilted. 
The stove is small, compact and light of weight and at the same time 
is substantial. A solid steel band holds the drum upright, protects it 
from the wind and splashes of water. A patent spring catch locks the 
door at any angle. The top of the stove is provided with a removable 
steel railing which keeps cooking utensils in place. 

Made in various sizes and sold by most reliable dealers. 


If your dealer cannot supply you write us direct. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY of NEW YORK 


(Principal Offices) 
New York Albany Buffalo Boston 


ATA TTT 




















EIGHT-DAY, HIGH-GRADE 


SHIP'S BELL 
CLOCKS 


And Non-Striking Clocks—Practically Waterproof Cases 


for use on 


YACHTS, STEAMSHIPS. MOTOR BOATS, HOUSEBOATS, Exe. 


Also Clocks for Finest :Residences, 


Clubs and Automobiles 


The Standard of the World 


On Sale by Highest Class Jewelers 


and Dealers in Nautical Instruments 









Our Specialty is the making of 


‘CHELSEA | | Yacht Sails: That Su 














Whether for racing craft or cruising boats. Every order we turn out 
adds at least one to the long list of yachtsmen who are satisfied that 
“B& B” sails can’t be beaten at any price. Only the best materials 
and skilled workmanship in sails built at the little loft with the big 
reputation. Shall we add you to our list? Send us your measures. 
Our samples and prices will please you. Our sails will delight you, 








BRIGGS & BECKMAN 


CHELSEA CLOCK CO., 16 State St., BOSTON, MASS. Mow Bodies, Mate. Dept. D. 


























Consult YACHTING’S Information Department 


on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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4 FOR LUcK 


a 


For $3.30 you can get a genuine Bristol Steel 
Bass Rod— regular value $5.00. This rod 
has full nickel plated mountings; solid reel seat 
above the hand; jointed and fitted with 2-ring 
German silver tie guides an an silver 
$-ring tip; 3 joints; celluloid wound handle. An 
extraordinary bargain absolutely quaranteed. 
With this rod we send you free a scale 
Srtnishiag fish. Neat, accurate, handy size. 
Weighs up to 15 Ibs. Write for a circular. 


Wander E433 


York, Chicago, Kansas City, 
~~ Ww orth, Portland, Ore. : 
convenient 








HOUSTON-SCHOFIELD CO. 


Designers and Builders of 


Model Racing Yachts 


Yachts Built to Plans and Specifications 
PORTCHESTER NEW YORK 





WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 

Special attention given to Yacht sails 

of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 

scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 
Office and Loft: 

CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK 








FRISBIE MOTORS 


Ase Lanies in ot, im operation, economical, re 
le, -6 cylinders, 3-75 H. 
Send for Le pensene why Ba 

should bay the Frisbie 


FRISBIE MOTOR co. 
7 Coll St., Middletown, Conn. 











Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc. 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
of YACHTING published MONTHLY, for Apr. 1, 1916. 
State of New York, 

County of New York, s@: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, rsonally appeared P, K. Lowndes 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of YACHTING, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula: 
tions, printed on the reverse side of this form, to wit: 

(1) That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor and business managers are 
Publishers, OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 141-5. West 
36th St., New York City. Editor, Herbert L. Stone, 
141-5 West 36th St., New York City; Managing Editor, 
Herbert L. Stone, 141-5 West 36th St., New York City; 
Business Manager, P. K. Lowndes, 141-5 West 36th St., 
New York City. 

2) That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 
and the names and addresses of the stockholders owning 
or holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of 


stock): 

YACHTING PUBLISHING CO., 20 Vesey St., New 
York City; Oswald G. Villard, 20 Vesey St., New York 
City; Herbert L. Stone, 20 Vesey St., New York City. 

(3) That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities (If there are none, so state). None. 

(4) That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company~ but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustee, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

(Signed) P. K. LOWNDES, Mer. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of 


March, 1916. 
(Signed) JOHN J. MORRIS, JR.., 
Notary Public, New York County 


[Seal] (My commission expires March 30, 1917.) 











* Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 


Far amous Sea Bitte of the Past 


(Continued from page 325) 


bad weather were made as the ship neared 
the Horn. Gales and tremendous seas were 
encountered, the Essex at times driving 
forecastle under. The coast of Straten 
Land was sighted close aboard—so close 
indeed that there was no room to wear and 
the Essex had to tack. Hardly was the 
ship filled on the new tack when the jib 
blew out of the bolt ropes. Porter carried 
a press of sail to clear the land, went 
through the “Streights” of Le Maire, 
passing in sight of Cape Horn, and there 
met intensely cold weather and dangerotis 
seas. At this time they could never spread 
more sail than close-reefed main topsail 
and reefed foresail, and they were fre- 
quently under storm sail twang Provisions 
began to run short; the bread had been at- 
tacked by worms and weevils, rats had 
gotten into the bread room and the peas 
and beans were all bad. “A rat was es- 
teemed a dainty.” 

On March 6, 1813, the Essex anchored off 
the Island of Mocha, a resort of British 
smugglers, whalers and sealers. There were 
here wild hogs and horses, and our adven- 
turers killed several hogs and a horse, the 
horse being preferred as it was fatter and 
the meat more tender. They left next day 
and were blown to the northward, looked 
into Valparaiso, and a day or so later 
anchored there. They found that Chile 
had revolted and Peruvian privateers were 
cruising and sending in American ships 
bound for Chile. Provisions and water 
were obtained here and friendly relations 
established with the authorities ashore. 

The next six months were spent around 
the Galapagos Island, capturing many whal- 
ers, most of whom were armed and pro- 
vided with letters of marque. Porter 
mounted 20 light guns on one of the best 


and fastest, re-named her Essex Jr., and 
put her in charge of Downes, his first 


lieutenant. 

The Essex was now so short of officers 
that the lieutenant of marines was made 
prizemaster of one vessel, with two ex- 
perienced seamen as mates. Later the 
chaplain was put in charge of one ship, the 
purser of another, the older midshipmen 
were promoted acting lieutenants and the 
younger ones, who were from 12 to I5 
years old, made prizemasters, “with careful 
seamen in whom I could confide to take 
charge of them.” By this time the Essex 
had broken up the British whale fishery 
entirely and taken all the English ships on 
the coast except one 20-gun_letter-of- 
marque. Two and a half million dollars’ 
worth of property had been captured and 
350 seamen, most of whom were paroled. 

The Essex now needed refitting, her cop- 
per was bad, and the rats had increased so 
that the ship had to be smoked. Besides, 
Porter had heard that a squadron had 
sailed from Rio to look for him, so on Oc- 
tober 2 he started for the Marquesas with 
the Essex Jr. and the prizes, and on the 
25th anchored at Nukahiva. Here he 


JUNE, I9git 
made camp ashore and moved his met 
there, caulked and refitted the Essex an 


smoked her. This operation resulted i: 
the destruction of from 12,000 to 15,00 
rats. She was heeled slightly to repair th 
copper and her bottom was cleaned b 
native divers. A rope walk was set uy 
ashore, a fort built, and the islands take: 
possession of for the United States. 

Early in December she sailed for th 
South American coast with the Essex Jr 
leaving the prizes moored under the fort 

On February 3 the Essex anchored ir 
Valparaiso and her tender cruised off the 
port. Four days after anchoring the long 
deferred ball was given. The Essex was 
thronged with shore officials and _ their 
ladies, and dancing went on until midnight. 
At midnight the Essex Jr. sailed for her 
station and soon after two strange vessels, 
apparently men-of-war, were sighted. At 
this time half of the crew of the frigate 
were ashore, awnings were spread, and the 
ship was generally cumbered with decora- 
tions, etc. Porter boarded the tender and 
went out to reconnoitre, returning at once, 
and at 8 o'clock the British 36-gun frigate 
Phoebe, in command of Captain Hillyar, 
and her consort the 28-gun sloop Cherub, 
entered the harbor. The Phoebe mounted 
36 long 18s, and 16 32-pound carronades. 
Her crew was 320. The Cherub carried 
18 32-pound carronades, 8 24-pounders 
and two long gs. Her complement was 
180 men, The Essex at this time had but 
255 on board, as many of her crew were 
absent in prizes and 21 had been left at 
Nukahiva as a guard. The Phoebe headed 
for the Essex, cleared for action and 
with her crew at quarters. The Americans 
were also ready, though Porter had no in- 
tention of violating the neutrality of the 
port. As the frigate ranged alongside 
Porter hailed, saying “My ship is perfectly 
prepared for action, but I shall act only 
on the defensive.” To this came the reply, 
“Oh, sir, I have no intention of getting on 
board of you.” Porter answered him, 
“Very well, sir, but you have no business 
where you are and if you touch a ropeyarn 
of this ship I shall board instantly.” Just 
then the Phoebe was taken aback, her jib- 
boom swung over the forecastle of the Es- 
sex and Porter called hands to board if 
the ships touched. At this moment, from 
the position of the Phoebe she could have 
been raked without being able to bring a 
gun to bear in reply. There was consterna- 
tion on her as they saw the crew of the 
Essex jump on their forecastle and into 
the rigging, each man with a cutlass and a 
brace of pistols. The Cherub was then 
too far leeward to be of any help. Hillyar 
raised both hands and protested with the 
utmost vehemence that if the ships touched 
it would be an accident, but the Phoebe 
went clear and he anchored her within 
range of her long 18s, but beyond the 
reach of Porter’s carronades. 

Porter ran out of the harbor once when 
he thought he saw a chance to bring the 
Phoebe to action alone, but Fate finally 
forced his hand. On the 28th of March, 


Its service is absolutely free. 
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1814, the Essex parted one cable and 
started to drag her second anchor. Porter 
thought he saw a chance to get clear, cut 
the cable and made sail. It was blowing 
hard and the Essex staggered along carry- 
ing topgallants over single reefed topsails. 
She had to carry sail to weather a point of 
land, but lost her maintopmast in a hard 
squall and then attempted to return to port. 
She could not make it, however, and Porter 
ran close inshore and anchored, hoping that 
the English would respect Chilean neutral- 
ity. But this was a vain hope, for the 
Phoebe came within range of her 18- 
pounders and one of the most desperate 
battles ever fought began. Porter tried 
three times to get a spring on the cable so 
as to bring her broadside to bear, but it was 
thrice shot away. . He ran three long 12- 
pounders out of the stern ports, all the 
time being hammered unmercifully, and 
finally cut the cable and tried to close. 
Though the Phoebe had suffered somewhat 
aloft she was under control, so Hillyar very 
properly edged her away out of carronade 
range and the Essex could not close as she 
was almost unmanageable, the only piece 
of running rigging that was not cut being 
the flying jib halliards. The Essex was 
beaten. Porter ran back for the coast, 
anchored with a kedge and kept her flag 
flying to give those who could swim ashore 
a chance for their lives. He sent for his 
division officers, and only McKnight re- 
ported. Wilmer had been knocked over- 
board by a splinter and drowned, two 
others were wounded and the fourth had 
been knocked overboard and got back only 
after the surrender. Her decks were a 
shambles, even the wounded in the cockpit 
being killed while the surgeon was dress- 
ing them. Finally the cable parted and, as 
Captain Mahan expresses it, “the frigate 
lost her last hold upon the coast which she 
had honored with an heroic defense.” Out 
of 255 in her crew 58 had been killed, 39 
severely wounded, 27 slightly wounded and 
31 were missing, probably drowned trying 


to swim ashore—a total of 155. Among 
the sliglitly wounded was Midshipman 


David Glasgow Farragut, afterwards ad- 
miral. Porter in his official report praised 
him for his coolness and courage and re- 
getted that he was too young to recommend 
for promotion. He was then but 13. 

So ended the career of the Essex. At 
this time British squadrons were searching 
for her in the China Sea, off New Zealand, 
near Timor, New Holland, and at the 
mouth of the Rio de la Plata. The Essex 
Jr. was disarmed and made a cartel for the 
return of the prisoners who were paroled, 
and the correspondence between Porter 
and Hillyar shows, through the stateliness 

f the period, the esteem each had for the 
other. Hillyar writes concerning Porter’s 
sword: ‘The hand that received it will be 
most gladly extended to put it in posses- 
sion of him who wore it so honorably 
defending his country’s cause.” 

(To be Continued). 
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: NEW YORK TO 





Pier 25, North River, New York 


Send for free Illustrated booklet No. 1-J 
J.J. BROWN, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
W. L. WOODROW, Vice-Pres. 


Restful 4-Day Vacation 


OLD POINT COMFORT 
NORFOLK & RICHMOND, VA, 


888 miles of all water travel, embracing the trip 
on the historic James River, including 


All $ 1 9” Afloat 
Expenses and Ashore 


Sailings every weekday at 3 P. M. from 























& Traf. Mer. P<; 
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UNIVERSAL ILANASILEKH 
LIFE SAVING EQUIPMENTS 


They include the Ship Life Preserver and Life Preserver Pillow 
which have been adopted by the U. S. Steamboat Inspection 
Service for use on all vessels; also the Safety Mattress, Life Pre- 
server Cushions, etc., for yachts. motorboats, canoes, swimmers 
and those learning toswim. Put them in your specification and 
write for prices to 
ROBINSON RODERS COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 
Branch Office: 1933 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ill 


GEORGE L. CHAISSON 
Practical Boat Builder 


Specialties in 10, 11, and 12-feet lap strake cedar yacht 
tenders. $5.00 per foot. Swampscott dories all sizes, 
motor boats, etc 


16 Elmwood Road 








Swampscott, Mass. 








ACKLEY HIGH GRADE BOATS 
have built up a reputation for quality of design and excellence of 
construction wherever used. All sizes and types up to 50 feet 
long. V-bottom boats are our specialty. Ackley Speed Boats, 
Hydroplanes and Runabouts from 16 to 30 ft. in length are 
among the fastest stock boats on the market. 

Write us today for full informa- 

tion, specifications and prices 


Ackley Boat Building Company 


So. West Cor. Main and Water Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 











GREAT FUN en 


eee w 


YOUR OWN CANOE 
$28—Ask for Free Circular 


Go down the river this summer—up creek— 
or catch ary of fish trolling in near- 
by lakes. Get our 

Sporting Goods Circular Free 


Saves half on all outdoor outfits. 
canoes; reliable boats, paddles, etc. 


















Sturdy, graceyul 
Write today, 


Ward He Dept. 43 GE 
New York Chicago Kansas City Fort Worth 
Portland, Ore. Write house most convenient 











Why not Kyanize your 
Yacht? See page 337 


Marine Hardware arid Supplies 
OR 


Ship Joiners, Ship Builders, Boat Builders 
A postal will bring Catalog A with Net Cash Prices 


W. & J. TIEBOUT 


118 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK CITY 











Order your insurance of every descrip- 
tion from Hollis Burgess, 15 Exchange St., 
Mass. 


Agent for insurance of all kinds. 


The Cole Course Protractor | 


Boston, 
Main 23. 


Long distance telephone, 








For laying out courses and cross bearings” 
Can be set quickly and an unlimited number of courses 


taken with accuracy ariation and deviation 
applied automatically. Takes the place of the paral- 
lel rule, over which it has many advantages Can 
be used over a large area with one setting of the dial, 
making it invaluable in taking three point bearings, 
and in working up a coast or entering harbors. Works 
equally well on a wet or damp chart without chance 
of error 

For further particulars of this and other M. C. Co 
Navigating Equipment, write 


Box 40 


MARINE COMPASS COMPANY 


Bryantville, Mass. 














any of your problems. 


Its service is absolutely free. 
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a Model F, Six Cylinder, 5!4" x 634", 110-145 H. P. Sterling. is 
Ue The even running quality of this engine, its smoothness of acceleration, its silence, and its surprising power have made Uc 
Uc it a universal favorite among careful and experienced buyers. It is the first marine engine with counterbalanced 
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fu | crankshaft, an improvement of tremendous importance, practically eliminating vibration and bearing trouble. Owner- 
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2 STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 1258 Niagara St, BUFFALO,N.Y. [ 
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N° matter whether your engine is for work boat, speed boat, launch, yacht or 
cruiser, there is a Buffalo which will give a maximum of power at a minimum 
cost for fuel and upkeep. 


Buffalo engines are built in all sizes from 3 to 150 H.P.—Slow Speed, Medium 
Speed and High Speed. Remember there is a Buffalo for every size and type of boat. 


Have you ‘‘The Buffalo Book >”” 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO. 
1271-1283 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y., U.S.A. 




















Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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STANDARD DILCOX NY 





SOCONY MOTOR GASOLINE 


SUPPLY STATIONS 


Where STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
SOCONY MOTOR GASOLINE and POLARINE OIL and GREASES can be OBTAINED. 


NEW YORK. BAY AND STATEN ISLAND 


Bond & First Sts., B’klyn Gowanus Canal 


Ulmer Park 

Ft. 60th St., So. B’klyn 
Sea Gate 

Port Richmond, S. I. | 
Tottenville, S. I. } 
Tottenville, S. I. 
Princess Bay, S. I. 
Stapleton, S. I. 

jreat Kills, S. I. 
Princess Bay, S. I. 


S. O. Co. of New York 
A. L. — 

C. Polin 

Atlantic % acht Club 


S. O. Co. of New York 


John Preacher 
U. G. Bartine 
Schooner “‘ Lawrence"’ 
C. N. Solheim 
C. A. Wincapaw & Son 


EAST RIVER 


Ft. N. 10th St., B’klyn 
Ft. N. 12th St., B’klyn 
Ft. E. 120th St., Manh’n 
Bronx Kills 


} S. O. Co. of New York 


John Rehm 


LONG ISLAND SOUND 


Classon Point, Bronx 
City Island, N. Y. 


New Rochelle, N. Y 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


College Point, L. L. 


Port Washington, L. I. 
Port Washington, L. I 

Glenwood Lanaine. aE 
Oyster Bay, L 


Huntington is L-. 
Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. 


Port Eaton, L. I 
Northport, L. I. 
poss Jefferson, ee I. 
Greenport, L. 
Fishers Isiand L 3 
City Island, N. Y. 
Port Washington, L. I. 
Shelter Island, N. Y. 
Bayville, L. I. 

North Beach, L. I. 


os 


C. F. Quinn 
{Robert Jacob 
|) A. Malakoff 
}C. J. Keeley, Jr. 
Wood td & McClure 
Cc. M. Baxter 
J. Ka app 

!W, Needham 

\H. Kraemer 

“Sieeinaent Bay Yacht Club 
H. Berg, Jr. 

Fyfe & Hittorf 

Oyster Bay Canal & Dock Co. 
Captain J. 5. Ott 

E. Abrams & Son 

Henry Steers, Inc. 

S. H. Lowndes 

W. E. Dayton 

W. W. Griffin 

A. H..Eldredge 

Franz Marquard 

Lewis Bros. 

N. P. Dickerson 

Henry Steers, Inc. 

Zeiner Motor Works 


LONG ISLAND—SOUTH SHORE 


Sheepshead Bay 
Rockaway Point 
Canarsie 

Babylon 

West Sayville 
Patchogue 

Sag Harbor 

Montauk 

Flatlands Bay, Brooklyn 
Freeport, L. I. 

East Rockaway, L. I. 
Amityville, L. I. 
Sheepshead Bay 
Flatlands Bay, Brooklyn 
Bayshore, L. I 


W. E. Bond 
P. H. Reid 
J. H. Reeves 
W. E. Magee 
F. Ockers 
R. Marran 
John Murphy 
E. B. Tuthill 
D. A, Dugan 
T. A. Cronin 
S. S. Rhame 
W. J. Ketcham 
Edward Berglund 
Edgar Law 
T. F. Muncey & Son 


HUDSON RIVER 


W. 140th St., N. Y. City 


F. R. Welch 
(S. 


0. Co. of New York 


Yonkers {Corinthian Yacht Club 
|Germania Boat Club 
Tarrytown {Tarrytown Boat Club 
(Tarrytown Yacht Club 
Poughkeepsie Poughkeepsie Chair Co. 
ere (Ore Yacht Club 
pany O. Co, of New York 
Nyack Catskill © Newburgh 
New Hamburg Hyde Park Grand View 
Hudson Highland Falls 


On the St Lawrence River our own launches make deliveries to storage tanks at Summer homes 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Headquarters of Launches at Clayton, 


Ni», 


NEW YORK STATE 


Greenwood Lake, Orange Co., N. Y 


CONNECTICUT 
Greenwich Cos Cob Stamford 
Rowayton So. Norwalk Bridgeport 
New Haven Stony Creek New London 
Groton Noank Mystic 
‘ Stonington 
City Point (New Haven) Thomas Thomas 
ERIE CANAL 
Rome Utica Syracuse 
Rochester Middleport Lockport 
Schenectady Buffalo Medina 
Tonawanda Albion Brockport 
Little Falls 
LAKE ERIE 

Buffalo Dunkirk 

OSWEGO CANAL 

Fulton 
NIAGARA RIVER 
Buffalo (Foot Erie Street) 
Tonawanda No. Tonawanda 

LAKE ONTARIO 
Carlton Summerville Newport 
Sodus Point Point Pleasant Charlotte 
Sea Breeze Manitou Beach Oswego 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


Clayton 
Alexandria Bay 


LAKE GEORGE AND ADIRONDACKS 


Cape Vincent Ogdensburg 


Caldwell The Hague Lake George 
Saranac Lake Lake Placid Old Forge 
Tupper Lake Ticonderoga Raquette Lake 
Mountain Lake Sabbath Day Pt. Pilot Knob 
Long Lake Cleverdale Kaatskill Bay 


Eagle Bay 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Plattsburg Rouses Point Burlington, Vt. 
Westport Ticonderoga Whitehall 
Port Hénry Essex South Hero, Vt. 
St. Albans Bay, Vt. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Newport Wickford Warren 
East Greenwich Pawtucket Bristol 
Providence Block Island Oakland Beach 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Newburyport 
East Boston 
Gloucester 


New Bedford 
Fall River 
Dorchester 


Provincetown 
Hyannis 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Lakeport (Winnipesaukee) Portsmouth 


MAINE 
Portiand Kennebunkport Rockland 
Bath Belfast Eastport 
Bar Harbor Boothbay Harbor 
Andrews Island rs Rackliff 


Atlantic 

Bailey's Island 
Bar Harbor 
Bass Harbor 
Bay Point 

Beals 

Bernard 
Bernard 
Bernard 
Brooklin 

Bucks Harbor 
Camden 

Castine 

Castine 
Christmas Cove 
Corea 

Cranberry Isles 
Cranberry Isles 
Cundy’s Harbor 
Dark Harbor 
Eagle Island 

E. Boothbay 
Five Islands 
Friendship 

Isle au Haut 
Isleford 
Jonesport (West) 
Jonesport (West) 
Jonesport (West) 
Jonesport 
Jonesport 
Manset 

Manset 

Manset 
Matinicus 
Medomak 
Monhegan Island 
New Harbor 
Northeast Harbor 
North Haven 
North Haven 
Orrs Island 

Owls Head 
Pemaquid Beach 
Pemaquid Beach 
Port Clyde 
Prospect Harbor 
Rockland 
Rockland 
Rockland 
Sargentville 
Sawyer’s Isle 
Seal Harbor 
Sebasco 

Sebasco 

South Bristol 
South Blue Hill 
South Blue Hill 
South Freeport 
Southport 
Southwest Harbor 
Southwest Harbor 
Spruce Head 
Starbird Creek 
Stonington 
Stonington 
Stonington 
Swans Island 
Tenants Harbor 
Thomaston 
Tremont (West) 
Vinalhaven 
Vinalhaven 

West Small Point 


Hy. Robbins 
E E. Sennett 
Fifield & Joy 
Wooster & Thurston 
ae | Bros. 

H. Beals 
ok H. Parker 
Benjamin Murphy 
Willis Watson 
A. E. Farnsworth 
R. H. Condon 
John W. Rankin Co 
Wardell’s Garage 
John M. Vogel 
W. P. Macfarland 
Roy S. Stewart 
c. = Spurling 
W. D. Stanley 
A. J. Harris 
Ralph E. Pendleton 


F. L. Rice Motor Co 
L. H. Rowe 
Jameson & Wotten 
J. T. Conley 
Walter Hadlock 
Hinkley-Stevens Co 
F. P. Smith & Co 
J. W. Lamson 
Mansfield Packing Co 
The Mansfield Co. 
J. A. Hopkins 
James Parker's Sons 
W. H. Ward 
Henry Young & Co 
M. A. Simmons 
D. M. Davis 
S. Tibbetts 
 § G. & L. F. Stanley 
*. A. Crockett 
W. S. Hopkins 
a J. Prince & Son 

T. Jameson & Son 
H C. Partridge 
Geo. R. McLean 
Frank Simpson 
E. A. Over 
Simmons, White & Co 
S. O. Co. of New York 
Withara Bros. 
W. G. Sargent & Co 
E. H. Lewis 
Seal Harbor Fish Co. 
F. W. Ridley 
A. C. Wallace 
E. P. Thompson 
Farnsworth Co 
F. B. Sylvester 
L. A. Dickson 
Ralph Thompson 
A. E. Parker 
S. H. Mayo 
Freeman Elwell 
Allen Bros 
F. C. Dean 
J. E. Harmon 
T. Warren 
Stanley & Joyce 
C. E. Wheeler 
Dunn & Elliott 
F. W. Lunt 
E. 5S. Loud 
Sanborn & Arey 
H. Smith 






along the 








River 
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